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SPELLING 





Baldwin’s Robinson Crusoe Retold 
(For second year) ‘ 7 A : . 85 Cents 


Defoe’s famous story has here been abridged and written 
anew in a charming manner for young children by Dr. Bald- 








Power’s Graded Speller (Complete) 
Power’s Graded Speller. :: Part I. 

















win. While the ideas, the main points of the narrative, and Power’s Graded Speliler. :: Part il. 
the simple style of the original have been carefully preserved, 
the harsher parts and the tiresome reflections and moral- By ALICE ROSE POWER 
izing have been passed over. Edison School, San Francisco, California 
Baldwin’s Thirty More Famous Stories Led semnpiote book — the work = Nie pg 
; third ; . 3 ; A . 50 Cent eighth grade inclusive; Part I. contains the work of the first 
lied ele ¢ E pore four grades; Part II., the work of the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
The great success of the author’s Fifty Famous Stories has and eighth grades 
‘gests : : a £ g : 
led to the publication of this book for pupils who are a little 
older. Among the tales are those of Columbus and the Egg, 
Galileo and a ong ow = pom mg tag | — 
James Watt and the Teakettle, and Crossing the Rubicon. 
ele PHYSICS 
Baldwin’s Golden Fleece ; 
(For fourth year) ‘ . ‘ F . 50 Cents Culler’s First Book in Physics 
The story of Jason and his adventures is here retold for 
children. ‘The tale itself is one that for three thousand A simple, practical text-book adapted to the needs and the 


years has given pleasure to men and children of all lands, comprehension of pupils of the grammar grades. Numerous 
and in this retelling newness is | gies to the old story. It interesting experiments are given. 

forms a fascinating narrative of heroes and their fearless 

deeds, of grievous wrongs not wholly righted, and of a 


strange first voyage through perilous seas. Full information given on application 
Correspondence solicited 


AMERICAN BOOK COMDANY J. B. Lippincott Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 




















A New History along New. Lines 
THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION Just ready 


By Jacques W. Repway, author of * The Making of the Empire State”’ 


Topically arranged—brought literally up to date—showing how industrial development and political evolution go hand in hand-—including a com- 
plete treatment of railroad organization, trusts, monopolies and economic conditions—no such effective history of the United States bas ever been 
prepared for the grammar schoo! pupil of to-day. Finely indexed and profusely illustrated. 


Cloth NEW BOOKS 488 pages 
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Delightful New NE YEAR Supplementary Reading 
THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE (Stories of Colony and Nation) 54 cents 


By Everett T. Tomiinson ; 
Fascinativg true stories of deeds of rare bravery, quick wit or high sacrifice. 


LADS AND LASSIES OF OTHER DAYS (Stories of Colony and Nation) 54 cents 
By Liuuian L. PRIcE 
Charming tales of old-time boys and gir]s, in a picturesque setting of colonial times. 
Other volumes of-this Series in preparation 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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“Black Knight” 


No. 6319. 
A round Yeilow Polished Pencil, 
containing an Exceptionally Fine, 
Large, Soft Black, Durable Lead. 


Fin Excellent Drawing Pencil 


EBERHARD FABER 
New York 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 


Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s 


—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Haif- 
inding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced 


Good T. 
Leather 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages 
Catalogue Free 

Sena for one 





| Pocket- 


Literal 
The Best Translations 


New Copyright Introductions- New Type- 
Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
rice, postpaid, 50 cents each. 








To Florida 


More of you will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want to know. 


A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. Cit; 


S.H.HARDWICK,P.T.M. W.H.TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SEMI-WEEKLY 
SOLID, VESTIBULED 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


? St. Louis ana City of Mexico 


““—~ JRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


Texas & Pacific, nternational & Great Northern 
and the National Lines of Mexico 
LEAVE ST. LOUIS, 9.00 A. M. 
TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 
ARRIVE MEXICO CITY, 8.30 P. M. 
THURSDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
INITIAL TRAIN, JANUARY 16TH 
COMPOSITE STATEROOM 
OBSERVATION, DINING 
AND STANDARD SLEEPING CARS 


H. C. TOWNSEND 
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Is the title of monthly magazine devoted to an exposition of the prin- 


ciples of education. 


C l It is now in its sixteenth year and has numerous 
subscribers in every State of the Union. 


Its great value is this: it 


carries the student forward each year through a Systematic Course 


in Pedagogy. 


It contains 80 pages in each issue and presents monthly a leading 


article from some distinguished American educator. 
in this periodical is equal to four one-dollar books. 


rates to clubs. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


A year’s reading 
$1.25 a year; 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 


how 


takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 
rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. 
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When the Snow Flies 


and biting, frosty air roughens the skin, use Mennen’s 
—it keeps the skin just right. A positive relief for 


chapped hands, chafing anid all skin 
troubles. Mennen’s face on every box—be sure that 
you get the genuine, For sale everywhere or by mail, 











25c. Sample free. 7ry Afennen's Violet Talcum, 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. | 
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Millions for E.ducation. 


The vel just closed has been a year of splendid 
philanthropy. The sum given for charity during 
this period reaches the enormous total of $66,104,432. 
More than half of this amount has been given for 
the advancement of education. In making up the 
grand total sums of less than $5,000 were not con- 
sidered. If they had been it is estimated that at 
least $10,000,000 could be added. The Chicago 
Record-Herald gives in detail the entire list of bene- 
factors and the sums they have given for education, 
museums, hospitals, churches, libraries, and other 
philanthropic enterprises. Below is the list repre- 
senting $37,303,000—given for education: 


Anonymous, Union Theological Seminary....... $1,100,000 


Andrew Carnegie, Lebanon Valley College, (Pa.). . 50,000 
John C. Coombs, Bowdoin College ............ 100,000 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Catholic University of Amer. 10,000 
Senator W. L. Elkins, Catholic University of 

BIOSIS rcho 5 S555 8 lo eR Mrs aire ce Giclee sess 10,000 
Sentaor N. W. Aldrich, Catholic University of 

LAT RE CORES RE eae nae 10,000 
J. J. Albright, Rensselaer Institute ............ 50,000 
Mrs. H. B. Newberry, Cornell University ....... 5,000 
Mrs. Alexander Patton, Dickinson College ...... 10,009 
Colonel James M. Duffy, University of West 

WAMNMUNIE ous biaal's vices cava tene heheh ayeTee awh Oi re 15,000 
Geo. C. Sturgis, University of West Virginia .... 5,000 
E. W. Codman, Harvard University ........... 250,000 
Henry Norris, Haverford College .............. 5,000 
Miss E. J. Emory, Tuskegee Institute .......... 40,000 
Mrs. Jane L. Stanford, Notre Dame University ... 10,000 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Hobart College............ 5,000 
Mrs. A. R. Manny, Hobart College ............ 15,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Rensselaer Institute ......... 125,000 
Andrew Carnegie, University of Virginia........ 500,000 
Mrs. M. M. Littlefield, Brown University ....... 500,000 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, University of Chicago .... 1,000,000 
Mrs. S. D. Brown, Princeton University ........ 330,000 
B. S. Peabody, Andover Academy (Mass.) ..... 33,000 
J. D. Rockefeller, Mississippi Baptist College ... 35,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Stevens Inst. of Technology... 50,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Norwich University (Vt.)..... 50,000 
Andrew Carnegie, University of Rochester ..... 100,000 
M. O. Adams, School at Ashburnham, Mass. .... 20,000 
J. I. Irwin, Butler College (Ind.) .............. 100,000 
Jacob H. Schiff, Columbia University .......... 100,000 
Mrs. Wm. Thaw, MacAllister College (Minn.).... 32,000 
D. K. Pearsons, Washington College ........... 25,000 
Samuel Hill, Harvard University .............. 51,000 
W. F. Milton, Harvard University ............ 1,000,000 
James C. Carter, Harvard University .......... 200,000 
James C. Carter, University of Virginia......... 10,000 
Mrs. M. T. F. Collard, Radcliffe College ........ 10,000 
Anonymous, Radcliffe College ................ 5,000 
Anonymous, Bloomfield Seminary ............. 25,000 
Anonymous, Princeton University ............. 100,000 
Mrs. A. L. Hubbell, Princeton University ...... 5,000 
Mrs. A. L. Hubbell, University of Pennsylvania. . 50,000 
Miss H. T. Gardner, Catholic Univer. of Amer. 100,000 
John D. Rockefeller, University of Virginia ..... 100,000 
Mrs. Jane L. Stanford, Leland Stanford Univer- 

LL MGR nea a ae eae ame anode pees aoe 2,875,000 
C. W. Alpine, Exeter Academy (Mass.)......... 15,000 © 
D. K. Pearson, five small Southern Colleges .... 150,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Baldwin University (Ohio) . 24,000 


No. 2 
Andrew Carnegie, Franklin and Marshall College. . $87,500 
Andrew Carnegie, National Farm School, Doyles- 

COMERS aie c s iscass tie oe noe te ae ee 12,500 
Andrew Carnegie, fund for aged educators ...... 10,000,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Library School at Atlanta, Ga. 12,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Colored School at New Castle, 

INR e cist Sirol darth atiatdienislarableg wert oevis 25,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Livingston College (N. C.) 12,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Davidson College (N. C.) ..... 20,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Radcliffe College ............ 75,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Colorado College ............ 50,000 
General W. J. Palmer, Colorado College ........ 100,000 
Anonymous, Yale University ................. 100,000 
R. 8. Pierrepont, Columbia University.......... 500,000 
Morris W. Sharp, Ohio Wesleyan University .. 105,000 
Cyrus McCormick, McCormick Sem’y, Chicago .. 1,000,000 
Herman A. Metz, High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 5,000 
J. P. Branch, Randolph-Macon Institute........ 30,000 
Anonymous, Brooklyn Institute, (N. Y.) ....... 25,000 
Mrs. G. F. Swift, East Greenwich Academy, 

ECs hea cevs vei arut acafeledercetSiose: aie e hi aids: e/oleus Wea 10,000 
Mrs. H. A. Morgan, Wells College.............. 50,000 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kelly, University of Chicago .... 150,000 
Mrs. a Wheaton, Wheaton Seminary. . 30,000 
Mrs. W. H. Hurlburt, Yale Umiversity .......:. 10,000 
Mrs. C.. P. Taft, Yale PEE VOESIGY disco /co0 5s o's 3 6s 15,000 
Miss Jennings, Yale ENC ee eee 30,000 
Thos. Cunningham, Morrisville College (Kan.) . 10,000 

. John D. Rockefeller, Yale University .......... 1,000,000 
Levi C. Velts, Yale University eae eieldivis'e soe ces 250,000 
Morris L. Clothier, Swarthmore College ........ 50,000 
W. H. Laird, Carlton Colle e, Northfield, Vt. ... 50,000 
Mrs. E. C. Thayer, Brown University .......... 50,000 
H. W. Carpentier, Columbia University ........ 20,000 
Anonymous, Columbia University ............. 23,500 
Mrs. T. F. Ryan, Georgetown University ....... 125,000 
Mrs. Alice Bates, St. Mary’s School, New York 

PON o sarees a, sete Lee oraicxeiecalare es sake ies punters 13,000 
Tete: Shevlin, University of Minnesota....... 60,000 
John D. Rockefeller, Howard College, (Alabama) 25,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Smith OL Te en ee 125,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Western Reserve University .. 25,000 
Andrew Carnegie, Lancaster College ........... 37,500 
James Millikin, Millikin University, (Illinois) ... 1,000,000 


eneral education 
estern and Southern 


John D. Rockefeller, to 
Wn. J. Bryan, various 


10,000,000 


SATS OL Ay RUPE re ENCE Pees Creer ane eee eee 30,000 
D. K. Pearsons, Montana College School........ 25,000 
Maxwell Sommerville, University of Pennsylva’a 60,000 
Edw’d S. Clark, school at Cooperstown, N. Y. .. 10,000 
Mrs. Eleanor Saunders, Bernard College ........ 5,000 
F. P. Olcott, school at Bernardsville, | 2 125,000 
Henry C. Frick, Wooster University ........... 50,000 


Benj. P. Davis, Exeter Academy (Mass.) 
Frank H. Ceilley, Massachusetts Institute of 


250,000 


TRCCHMO NRO aie earache vere era cdoraet ete, goes 70,000 
Mrs. E. D. Rand, various educational works in 

MB Sled tears Ces ates ay a raha eulanes auc! Shera wii en Shel eile Ccoreve%s 1,250,000 
Mrs. Russell Sage, school at Sag Harbor, L. I.. 75,000 
Wm. H. Muhprey, Drew Theological Seminary . 10,000 
William A. Wheelock, New York University . 20,000 
Charles Tidd Baker, Massachusetts Institute of 

SCOURS rete cor ohska ears aiovera'os exsisists 20,000 
Charles Tidd ase, Tuskegee Institute......... 10,000 
Charles — Baker, kindergarten, Jamaica Plain, . 

jo ESE SR Ae Cae rere eee eee 15,000 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Haverford College . 50,000 
Joseph E. Gillingham, University of Pennsylvania 50,000 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Swarthmore College. ..... 50,000 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Woman’s Medical College, 

eC OS ae re er ee rene ee 5,000 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Bryn Mawr College ...... 50,000 
Miss Maria L. Stevens, Bryn Mawr College ...... 30,000 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester Polytechnic In- 

TO Ue ee ate Fe ee 200,000 
Samuel Sloan, Columbia University ........... 6,000 
Ralph Voorhees, Huron College (Ohio) ......... 10,0000 

p Shonts, Monmouth College (Ill.) ......... 10,000 
James Speyer, Columbia University ........... 50,000 
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Examinations, Honest and Dishonest 
By E. L. Cowprick; High School, Topeka, Kansas. 


Among the many problems placed before every 
teacher one of the most difficult to solve is that of 
conducting examinations so that all will receive 
justice—none be slighted, none favored. It is very 
easy to take for granted papers handed in by bright 
pupils, and look askance at those written by dull or 
idle ones, but quite often a careful reading of the 
first may result in the finding of some unexpected 
mistakes, while the same attention given to the 
second may prove a surprise in the opposite direction. 
In this case the teacher’s first thought is, ‘‘Is this an 
honest paper?” and then he proceeds to compare 
it carefully with the papers of those who sat near to 
the writer of the suspected one during the examina- 
tion, to determine whether or not they are too much 
alike. And this brings out the subject to be con- 
sidered here—‘‘Examinations, honest and other- 
wise.” 

Many teachers maintain that there is no such thing 
as an honest examination, save as the watchfulness 
of the instructor makes it impossible for cheating 
to be carried on to any great extent—and judging 
by some experiences of my own, perhaps they are 
not to be blamed so very much for their belief. 

On the contrary, others optimistically declare that 
if pupils cheat at examinations, it is the teacher’s 
own fault. “If pupils are watched,’”’ argue these 
wise ones, “‘of course they will cheat; if they are ‘put 
upon their honor’ they will take pride in proving 
themselves worthy of the trust reposed in them,” 
and these last go just as far to one extreme as the 
others do to the opposite one. A more moderate 
view is the better one here; some will not be honest 
whether they are watched or not, while some will be 
honest under whatever circumstances. A great deal 
depends upon the standard of honor which prevails 
in any particular school, also a great deal depends 
upon the personality of the teacher; the latter state- 
ment needs no elucidating; the former may be com- 
mented upon, and illustrated by concrete examples. 

If pupils have been for a protracted period under 
the influence of a teacher of high ideals; who has set 
before them a standard of honor in the school-room 
consistent with these ideals, who has taught them 
. that wrong is wrong, whether practiced in the school- 
room or in the business world, and -who has taught 
them to despise cheating in all its forms, both in the 
school-room and out of it, there will be very little, 
if any, of it during examination. But it takes time 
to bring about this result, and not only time, but 
persistent, painstaking work, and a courage that will 
not weaken in the face of repeated and disastrous 
failures. 

It is possible to arouse such a sentiment among 
pupils that cheating at examination will be regarded 
as cheating is elsewhere, not as something to be con- 
doned on the plea so often made, in action, if not in 
word, that anything to get ahead of the teacher is all 
right. A sentiment may be made to prevail which 
will be so strong that no pupil will dare to cheat, 
any more than he would dare to “tell on’ another, 
and that is the “unpardonable sin” among school 
children, as all teachers know. 

A case in point: In a certain school the pupils 
were placed “upon their honor” during a term ex- 
amination; the superintendent had been used to 
doing so where he had been teaching for years, and 
the principal of the high school had been in that place 
for several terms and supposed that she know her 
pupils thoroly. Possibly they were left too much 
to themselves, and thus temptation put before them. 
Finally, from outside sources, rumors came to the 
teachers that many were using unfair means in the 

reparing of their papers, and an investigation was 
eld, with surprising results. 
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Each pupil was asked to answer in writing these 
questions: 

Ist. Did you give or receive any help during the 
examination just closed? 
Upon what branch of study? 

3d. Upon what questions, and to what extent? 

Full and explicit answers were required, over the 
signature of each, and they were assured that all 
answers would be held strictly confidential by the 
teachers. The result was a revelation to those 
trustful teachers, all but possibly three or four con- 
fessing to having cheated in one way or another. A 
second surprise was the apparent candor of the 
answers—it was astonishing how they told on them- 
selves, each seeming to answer honestly and in 
accordance with his best recollection. But not a 
single pupil implicated any but himself; if he gave 
help, no names were mentioned; neither did any 
pupil try to excuse himself, or to lay the blame upon 
others; and in spite of the circumstances the teachers 
felt an increased respect for their pupils—they could 
not help it. 

After a careful consideration it was decided to 
inform the pupils that their examination grades 
would be reduced in proportion to the help given or 
received; but that in future, if dishonest papers were 
found, they would be rejected “in toto.” All cheer- 
fully acquiesced to this, and evidently considered 
themselves fairly treated, and a great gain is made 
when pupils are brought to feel that their teachers 
will ‘‘play fair” with them. 

One of the pupils had copied an entire paper; the 
teacher gave him the choice of taking zero in this 
one branch, or standing a second examination; he 
chose the latter. Then he was told that to give the 
examination in school would be to inform on him, 
and the promise had been made that the results of 
the investigation would be known to the teachers 
alone; therefore, he was given a list of questions and 
permitted to write the examination at home. On 
handing in this paper he said with quiet emphasis, 
‘This paper is all my own work.” 

The teachers talked to their pupils, individually 
and as a school, about their fault; they were kind 
and reasonable in manner and words, but placed 
their offense before them in its true light. They 
neither lectured nor scolded, and it is seldom that a 
deeper impression is made upon yourg minds than 
was made then. 

Afterward, while not “‘spying upon” the pupils, 
they were more careful as to how far they carried 
their confidence in the good intentions which were 
manifested by all, so that temptation would not be 
put in their way, for they felt that part of the re- 
sponsibility for the condition of affairs had belonged 
to themselves. 

When the time for examination came, at the 
close of the next term, at first one by one, then in 
groups of three and four they nearly all visited the 
superintendent’s office to talk matters over. The 
chief concern seemed to be, “‘ What shall we do if we 
see others cheating?”” They were advised to warn 
the offender that underhand work would not be per- 
mitted by them, and that, for the honor of the class, 
if he persisted, he would be reported. 

One boy did cheat, but the boys of his class, after 
warning him of the consequences if he persisted, 
reported him to the superintendent, doubtless much 
to his surprise; the next morning the culprit went 
to the office as soon as he reached the school-house 
and confessed his fault, before the superintendent 
had time to act upon the information received from 
the boys—the boys, understand—his fellow-pupils; 
and all teachers who have had experience with boys, 
and the peculiar code of honor which prevails among 
them, will appreciate this. 

These pupils had changed ‘heir pointyof view— 
that was all. Few would use unfair means at ex- 
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amination if they had not the wrong view point. 
Naturally pupils are honorable and live up to their 
ideas of what constitutes right action quite as well 
as do their elders. A compaign of moral education 
is needed, which should begin in the first grade and 
continue to and thru the high school. Teachers are 
too apt to regard cheating at examination as a 
necessary evil, to be endured because they can not 
prevent it, and so they endeavor to make watchful- 
ness take the place of moral training, which plan will 
never succeed, for if a pupil wishes to cheat he will 
do so, in spite of the teacher. 

But pupils can be educated along moral lines as 
well as in ordinary ways. I once took charge of a 
high school which had been trained to a _ higher 
standard of honor than I had ever known; cheating 
in all its forms was practically unknown; if one 
cheated, he did so at his peril, for if he persisted, he 


suffered ostracism. The pupils were never watched, . 


and took pride in this fact. Often they were left to 
themselves during a great part of the examination 
period, and no advantage was taken of the teacher’s 
absence. 

A new teacher had come into the school as assis- 
tant. During a history examination, as usual, I 
went home at noon, leaving the pupils hard at work, 
the room being in charge of the new assistant. On 
my return she came to me greatly disturbed: 

“Mr. Cowdrick,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘Superintendent 
Kendrick came in a short time ago, and sent your 
class home to dinner.” 

“That’s all right,” I replied, ‘‘I would have done 
it myself before leaving, but forgot it.”’ 

“But, Mr. Cowdrick, the questions are on the 
board!” she again exclaimed. 

“Certainly,” I replied, wilfully not seeing the 
point, “I put them on this morning.” 

“But won’t they look up the answers?”’ she asked, 
still more alarmed. 

“No, not one of them will think of doing such a 
thing,” I replied, ‘‘so don’t worry about the pupils 
in this school cheating at examination, they do not 
do that here.”’ 

“Well, this must be a queer school,” she said; ‘‘I 
never saw or heard of such a thing before, and didn’t 
suppose that such a state of affairs was possible, any- 
where.” 

But I could see that she was incredulous, thinking 
that I was deceived, and it was some time before she 
really believed, from her own observation, that no 
cheating at examination existed. 

That evening after school when I was looking over 
papers some girls of the history class came in to get 
their grades. During a pause in their conversation, 
I asked them, with apparent earnestness, “Girls, 


how many of your class would cheat at examina- . 


tion, if they had the opportunity?” —they did have 
every cpportunity for doing so that they could 
wish. All were astonished, and replied indignantly, 

“Not one of our class would think of such a thing,” 
then, as they saw that I was not serious they calmed 
down, and continued: 

“There is but one pupil in all the school who will 
cheat, and her classmates are so indignant and 
ashamed that they don’t know what to do.” 

“Now that so much has been said, you had better 
give her name,” said another girl, ‘‘or Mr. Cowdrick 
will suspect some one who is innocent.” 

“T’ll do it,’ was the reply, “I think that a pupil 
who will cheat ought to be told on, and we have no 
business to shield such a girl”—and gave me her 
name—the only one in a school of nearly one hundred 
pupils who would cheat at an examination, and all 
felt themselves disgraced in consequence, and the 
offender did not have a friend in school. 

There is a very strange thing connected with this, 
and that is, that, while many use unfair means to 
obtain a good srade, so few will deny it if questioned. 
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The code of honor which permits them to cheat does 
not justify a lie to conceal it; a lie is regarded as 
cowardly, which possibly is the reason for the peculiar 
difference in the way in which they are regarded. 
In proof, a student attending college said to another, 
Prof. X has broken up ‘cribbing’ in his classes.” 

‘How so?” was the response. 

‘‘He requires a statement on each paper signed by 
your own name that you have neither given nor 
received help during its preparation,’’ was the reply. 

“What has that to do with it?” his companion 
questioned. 

“Why, man, no one can put his name to a lie,” was 
the indignant answer. 

_ Ihave often proved the truth of this strange fact 
in my own examinations. Sometimes I have put 


- Just such a question on the board the last thing 


before the papers were collected, and the result was 
surprising; first, that so many used unfair means; 
and second, that so many who did, would acknowl- 
edge it. One must be careful, however, or he will 
wear out this plan; in this, as in methods of instruc- 
tion, he succeeds best who varies his plans, not using 
any one device, no matter how good, for too long a 
time. . 

To sum up: 

1st.—Cheating at examination is a common, but 
not a necessary evil. 

2d.— While it cannot be entirely prevented, it may 
be restricted to a comparatively few pupils. 

-38d.—There are three principal causes for cheating : 

(a) A desire to obtain high grades. 

(b) A lax or perverted moral perception resulting 
in a double standard of honor, one for the school- 
room, and another for outside of it. 

(c) Lack of proper instruction in school-room 
morals, and the endeavor to make espionage take 
the place of this instruction. 

4th.—A great responsibility rests with teachers. 

(a) To give their pupils a clear understanding of 
the moral principle involved. 

(b) To honestly expect honest papers. Very 
frequently we find, in this world, just about what we 
are really looking for. 

(c) To exercise due care and oversight, but not to 
“spy” upon pupils, or cause them to think that they . 
are considered tricky and dishonest. rd 

(d) To trust pupils, but not to put temptation in 
their way by leaving them without supervision; 
show confidence in them, but not too much confi- 
dence. : 

Finally, teachers make a grave error in taking it 
for granted that this evil is to be endured because it 
cannot be eradicated, and so making no effort to at 
least reduce it to the minimum. But talking alone 
will do but little to remedy it; action, wise but cer- 
tain, must follow admonition; ‘precept must be fol- 
lowed by example, and the pupils must be convinced 
that your interest in them is genuine. Above all, 
the teacher’s daily life must correspond to his teach- 
ings; in werd and in act be absolutely true and honest 
with pupils, and by persevering effort much may be 
done to control, if not do away with cheating at 
examination. To doubt that this may be accom- 
plished is to deem falsehood stronger than truth. 

CPI 
Are the Jews a Superior Race? 

A comparative study of the children in the slums 
of Leeds, England, hes resulted in the interesting 
conclusion that the Jewish children were greatl 
superior in all physical respects to the Gentile chil- 
dren. This comparison seems to show, says a writer 
in Harper's Weekly, that the Jews of this class are 
more intelligent and more temperate than their 
neighbors, and manage under difficulties to have a 
better family life. ‘It would surprise no one,” he 
adds, ‘“‘to have an investigation of the slums. of New. 
York yield statistical results of the same general 
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nature. Of the 700,000 or more New York Jews, 
a great many are extremely poor, yet.no one seems 
to doubt that most of them will eventually work out 
of their hard conditions. Because they are Jews 
they are expected to win.” 


BPD 
Does the Excuse System Tend to Lying ? 


A mother of one of the pupils in the East Orange, 
N. J. high school has written to Principal Evans 
protesting against the system of excuses in vogue in 
the school, declaring that it is a breeder of liars by 
the wholesale. The mother writes as follows: 

Do you know that you are breeding liars by the wholesale 

in our high school? When I say you, I mean you and your 
staff teachers. The manner in which you accomplish this is 
you will not accept any other excuse but illness. Conse- 
ed you have a large number of scholars absent by being 
ill (2). My daughter has been advised times without number 
to put in illness as her excuse when it was not true, but the 
real excuse should have been equally as good, and surely was 
better than a lie. 
’ It is not my child alone who is being taught this lesson, but 
the whole school full of children, and those who have passed 
from its doors to do battle with the world. I do not blame 
you so much as I do the system that compels you to take 
such a course. I call on you, as a God-fearing man, to aid 
me in abolishing the system that is robbing our children of 
their love for the truth. 

In speaking of the incident Principal Evans says 
that an absent pupil is required to write an excuse, 
and if there is any reason to doubt the truthfulness 
of the excuse it is sent to the pupil’s parents. He 
declares that sickness or death in the family were 
accepted as valid excuses. 

SPN 
Flower Hunting in Winter. 

It would be well for one who hes never studied 
vegetation in winter to begin his cold-weather ram- 
bles in November. At that season in sheltered 
places an occasional leaf will cling to the stem, fur- 
nishing the key to identification, if he does not 
readily recognize his companions of the summer. 
He will then find the witch-hazel, latest flower of the 
year, flaunting its belated blossoms in freakish 
abandon among its sere and yellow leaves, while its 
mimic artillery bombards the surrounding thicket 
with polished seeds, the fruitage of a year ago. 

He will find the stone walls decked with clustered 
whorls of the long, fuzzy seed tails of wild clematis. 
Asters will hold up their puffballs of downy seeds 
by the roadside, inviting the wind to waft them to 
fresh fields and pastures new. The goldenrod will 
be shorn of her hoyden yellow tresses, and will stand 
chastened and penitent in tassels and fringes of gray, 
exhibiting thruout the winter a quality of beauty 
which she did not possess before. 

Even after the blizzards of February have howled 
over the marshes he will find them fringed with 
sedges and studded with cattails, still proudly erect. 
The low-lying thickets will be wreathed with the vine 
and decked with the bronze-yellow seed-pods of the 
yam. The dark blue fruit of the carrion flower will 
mingle with the red berries of the black alder. So 
on to the warm March day when the skunk cabbage 
thaws its pathway up thru the frozen ground, nature 
will yield abundant satisfaction to his craving for 
the wonderful and beautiful. The pillared aisles 
of the winter forest will be to him as worthy a temple 
as the greenwood. Its ever changing vistas will 
beckon him on to fresh discoveries, and will stir his 
being with that vague sentiment of expectation and 

hope which alone renders life worth living. 

' On the other hand, he who sits gloomy and slug- 
gish in the inglenook, gazing thru a frosted window 
upon his buried garden, feeling that winter is dismal 
and nature dead, will miss the keenest, most chaste 
and _ refined pleasure which the changing seasons 
hold. —From Frank French’s ‘‘A Winter Bouquet” 
in the January Century. 
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Thanks Due io Lawson. 


Collier’s,which has at various times attacked Law- 
son and his methods, now acknowledges its gratitude 
for his Frenzied contributions and says: 

The adieus of Lawson to his notable contribution 
to current records are worth a moment’s pause, for 
reflection on the man and his role as critic of the 
time. The series, in our opinion, has done much 
more good than harm. - The fact that it ends so 
much sooner than was recently announced, shows 
that the public have not gone mad about it, perhaps 
even are a trifie tired of it; and on the other hand, 
the insurance investigations, in their present state of 
thoroness, are due in part to Lawson, and testify to 
the usefuluess of his exposures. He is part of the 
present awakening, however far from ideal his own 
methods of conducting business may be deemed. 
Mr. Dooley says that Mr. Lawson has used a burglar 
as the burglar alarm, which is just and witty, but 
the burglar did give warning to the public, albeit 
without abandoning his profession, as recent per- 
formances in copper dramatically illvstrate. Our 
own feelings have gone up and down about Lawson, 
according to the chances of our mood and the in- 
equalities of his contribution, but now at the end we 
are able to say, with no hesitation, of ‘‘Frerzied 
Finance,” that we are decidedly glad the essentially 
if not literally veracious historical romance was given 
to the world. In the volume, just published, the 
dedication, with characteristic crudeness, but also 
brightness of color, is to Penitence and Punishment. 
“The gaining of vest wealth is not worth the sacri- 
fice of manhood,”’ says the dedication, and, perhaps 
with a smile about consistency, we may well be 
eager in accord. ‘‘Poverty and abstinence with 
honor are better worth having than millions and 
luxury at the cost of candor and rectitude.” Yes, 
Mr. Lawson, yes, indeed. But your performances 
in the market lately, es always, make vs doubt 
gravely whether several hundred thousand rolicy- 
holders would do well to put the conduct of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company into your hands. 
Mr. Lawson’s promises with regard to what he 
would do to the Mutual, should he gain possession of 
it, are conservative, but his vocabulary is amply 
sufficient to justify any change that might happen to 
his plans when he once had his hand on an accumula- 
tion of money so easily to be used as a club on the 
heads of his enemies in the market, and a staff and 
consolation to his own public: saving enterprises. 


BPS. 
Franklin the Citizen. 


Franklin was particular about the way of doing 
that business. He was particular about the way in 
which he made his money. He was not of that too 
familiar type of big business men who square extor- 
tion and oppression by philanthropy. He took no 
rebates. When he first started his newspaper in 
Philadelphia, his rival was Bradford, who in addition 
to publishing a paper was postmaster-general of the 
colonies. Bradford used his authority as post- 
master-general to practically exclude Franklin’s 
papers from the mail by forbidding the Post Riders 
to carry them. Franklin shortly after succeeded 
Bradford as postmaster-general. Here was the 
opportunity to build a monopoly and crush his old 
rival. But the thought never seems to have entered 
his head that the newspaper business of the colonies 
belonged tohim. He says of Bradford in his attempt 
to crush Franklin’s newspaper: ‘‘I thought so 
meanly of him for it that when I afterward came 
into his situation, I took care never to imitate him.”’ 

American Illustrated Magazine for January. 





eee healthy people have. pure, rich blood. Heod’s 
Sarsaparilla purifies and enriches the blood and makes 
people healthy. 
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I Don’t Know. 


By Edward F. Bigelow, Stamford, Conn. 


I recently went into a large bookstore, in New 

York city, and inquired for a certain book. The 
boyish clerk said, “‘I guess we have it—think I saw 
it here somewhere.” 
» 4 replied, “If you know that you have it,and know 
where it is, please get it as soon as possible; if you 
don’t know whether you have it or not, please in- 
quire at once, for my time is limited.” 

The boy pushed along the sliding steps, and, with 
the remark ‘‘I think I saw it here the other day,” 
he climbed the ladder and began to search the upper 
shelves. After searching for about ten minutes, 
he was still digging in the remote recesses of the shelf. 
He had taken out the exhibition front row, and was 
exploring among the duplicates in the rear. Just 
then a stout young man came hurrying in. He had 
an air of “hustle” and of enterprise, and I felt like 
starting him, too, on the search, so as to hasten 
matters, but I contented myself by asking him about 
the book. Quick as a flash came the reply, “‘I don’t 
know. I’m a porter;.ask one of the salesmen.” 

“Well,” I said to myself, “it is some satisfaction 
to find a man who knows he doesn’t know.” I 
had begun to have doubts as to whether or not the 
youngster on the ladder really knew what he was 
trying to find. 

As the suspense was becoming unbearable, an 
elderly salesman appeared, and I said, “Please tell 
me whether or not you have a copy of——-——..”” 

“No, sir,”” came the immediate reply. . ‘‘The sale 
of that class of books is so limited that we don’t 
carry them in stock. But we can take your order 
and get the book for you, probably by to-night; or 
if not, we can deliver it to you in the morning.” 

a were exemplified the three kinds of knowl- 
edge: 

1. The don’t know whether I know or not. 

2. The don’t know. . 

3. The know. 

While none of the three men could deliver the 
book, Nos. 2 and 3 were equally good as time savers. 
The only one that defrauded me of my limited sup- 
ply of minutes and exasperated me, was No. 1. 

As the hazy youngster descended from his perch, 
I said to myself, “‘ You and the other two remind me 
of the classification of knowledge which I once 
heard made by an educator. ‘There are two kinds,’ 
said he, ‘attic and systematic.’ ” 

The first is diffuse, chaotic, even dusty, one doesn’t 
know what the pile contains. The other is like a 
line of well-drilled soldiers—every one in his place 
and ready for duty. 

An elderly lady went into a well-equipped astron- 
omical observatory. She peered over and under 
and thru her spectacles at telescope, dome, and 
astronomer. Then she said, “I’m glad to be here 
where you know all about the heavens, for I want to 
see how you study them and to ask you some ques- 
tions. Please tell me what is on the other side of the 
moon. I have never seen any side except the one 
with ‘the man’ on it. What is on the other side?” 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. 

“You don’t know!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, that’s 
queer, I’ve always had a sort of an idea that there 
were lakes and trees and rivers on the other side, and 
perhaps houses.” 

The astronomer smiled as indulgently as he would 
to a child talking of its playthings. But the old lady 
merely looked less admiringly at the cingcqger 

‘Please tell me, will we ever be able to predict 
the weather far ahead accurately,” she further 
queried. ; 

“T don’t know, but in the light of the surprising 
accomplishments of the past, it would]be but a bold 


guess to predict what we may or may not do.’ 

“Humph.” Now the look had a tinge of pity 
and of contempt, but she ventured once more. 
“a tell me whether there are any people on 

a.” ; 

“T don’t know—you have as much right to sur- 
mise as I have,” was the reply intended to be cheer- 
ful and encouraging. But the old lady didn’t take 
itin that way. This time the “humph” was louder; 
and the tone and look somewhat more contemptuous. 
After she had pondered for a moment, her whole 
frame quivering in her inability to express the sar- 
casm that filled her mind, she said with a poorly 
concealed sneer, “‘ Will you tell me what is the use of 
being so everlastingly smart and learned if you don’t 
know any more than I do about these common 
things?” 

“Tt is, madam, to be able to say positively that I 
don’t know,” was the prompt and courteous reply. 

The professor was right. It is easy for even a 
child to see the inhabitants of Mars, or extensive 
plantations on the other side of the moon. But the 
man of science says humbly, “I don’t know,” and 
the more extended his experience, and the deeper his 
knowledge, the more humbly yet positively does he 
say, “I don’t know.” 

It is a simple matter requiring but little knowl- 
edge (sometimes the less the better) to “see things” 
almost anywhere—in this world or in the next, in 
this life or in some future one. And the queer thing. 
about it all is, that the one who neither knows nor 
doesn’t know, and doesn’t know which it is, who has 
all sorts of fancies, sees all sorts of things, pictures 
all sorts of existences, including hells and paradises, 
has fallings away from faith to doubts, and lashings 
of doubts to faiths—these persons always have a 
feeling of pity or of contempt for those who in the 
greatness of their knowledge, rise to the heights of a 
true faith, not in this or that particular imagining, 
but that whatever is is right. 

But the world is rolling on, time is passing, the 
people are becoming wiser, and larger is the number 
of those who like Huxley are agnostics in the best 
sense, in facts, as in philosophy, simply those who 
are not afraid to say humbly, reverently, “‘I don’t 
know.” 

* * * * * + 

But, perhaps, I am wandering from my original 
intention, which is, that it is important for an edu- 
cator to have the ability and the willingness to say, 
“T don’t know,” and to say it without fearing to lose 
his self-respect or the esteem of others. Such timid- 
ity is usually greatest along about the time of the 
educator’s school Commencement. He is then pro- 
verbially a know-it-all. The tasks have been com- 
pleted; the accumulated knowledge of the centuries 
is his; he has gathered all the leaves of the Tree of 
Knowledge and has them lying quiescent in his 
private library, while he has been out in the dark of 
the moon, and felled the Tree, and stored its trunk 
and branches safely in his private cellar. What the 
world shall know hereafter shall be graciously handed 
out by him, and by him only, and alittle at a time, 
avery little at a time, so that the mental digestion 
of the rest of us shall not become overloaded nor 
dyspeptic. It is an agreeable feeling, but long befcre 
the next school year begins, he will have a different 
sensation, one that will suggest that after all, he 
may have collected the wrong kind of leaves, and 
cut down the wrong tree. If he goes into the cellar 
to examine the old log, there are hopes for him. If 
he doesn’t, he is, as an educator, ruined for all 
time. The burden of attainments (in his own 
estimation) is so large that it seems out of all pro- 
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portion and is therefore ridiculous. He is then a 
proper subject for the pen and the brush of the 
humorist. Here is a sample paragraph from a 
humorous paper. 

“A recently graduated young man, on the street, 
was observed to hold up his hands each about a foot 
from the side of his head, his elbows forming right 
angles. I asked a bystander, ‘What is he doing?’ 
There came the quick reply of one who had a poor 
opinion of a college education, or at least of the 
care’ J graduate, ‘He thinks he is scratching his 

ea a 9”? 

But there is a pitiful as well as a ludicrous phase 
in this matter of the “swelled head.” It is when it 
represses, from some official position, the free thought 
and originality of others—young or old. The 
teacher that thinks she must be a universal genius is 
to be pitied and so are her pupils. And yet this 
attitude of mind is one of the greatest obstacles to 
the general introduction of nature study in our 
schools. 

“Why,” says the teacher who has fears that “‘I 
don’t know” means loss of appreciation and of re- 
spect, “‘suppose the children should bring a turtle, 
or a grasshopper, or some wild plant to me, and ask 
me about it and I could not tell them about it!” 
And she shudders at the imagined horrors of the 
situation. And let us say parenthetically that in 
the light of written examinations, where saying 
things correctly is the supreme yet fallacious test 
an education, she is not altogether to blame. 

“But what shall I teach about the turtle?” per- 
sists the teacher. 

My reply is, ‘If you don’t know much about the 
turtle, let the turtle be the teacher. Turtle knows 
more about the subject turtle than you do even at 
your best. Be a loving learner with the young 
folks. Then, too, so far as you do teach what you 
know about.turtles, supplement what you know by 
what any child in the class knows. You will find it 
profitable to become an “‘I-don’t-know.”” That was 
the spirit of Ralph Waldo Emerson, great and wise 
as he was. Hear and heed what he says in his in- 
structive and suggestive essay entitled “‘Education:”’ 

“Tf a child happens to show that he knows any 
fact about astronomy, or plants, or birds, or rocks, 
or history, that interests him and you, hush all the 
classes and encourage him to tell it so that all may 
hear. Then you have made your school-room like 
the world. Of course you will insist on modesty in 
the children, and respect to their teachers, but if the 
boy stops you in your speech, cries out that you are 
wrong and sets you right, hug him!” 

That is, be an “I don’t know” as a learner at the 
feet of the child. This realization that the don’t 
know is vastly more than the do know is the spirit of 
the truly learned. ‘‘A little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing” in more senses than one. It may be like 
a little sting with its poison, that causes its victim 
to swell and to continue to swell, with a mingling of 
conceit and hypocrisy. 

But note in contrast the humility of really pro- 
found knowledge. Says Sir Isaac Newton: 

“‘T do not know what I may appear to the world, 
but to myself I seem to have been only a boy playing 
on the seashore, and diverting himself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble, or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before me.” 

A few years ago a child asked me how a cat purrs. 
I must admit that I came near answering off-hand, 
‘‘Why, of course with its vocal cords, in the same 
way in which I should ‘purr’ or sing or talk.”” Then 
I thought for a moment and concluded that I don’t 
know, and that. such an explanatory answer would 
be nothing but gies ros —_ as was the ques- 
tion, it was.too hard for me, so I wrote to the pro- 
fessor in the two ar cgiou laboratories of two well- 
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known universities, and likewise to an amateur 
scientist in whom I had especial confidence. One 
professor wrote back,‘‘I have been engaged in re- 
search on the anatomy rather than on the physiology 
of the cat. I refer you to Professor —————. 

Very edifying, so far, as helping me answer the 
child!’ The other learned professor wrote, ‘‘I have 
consulted such books as I have at hand bearing upon 
the subject, but I find nothing specifically stated. 
I have made note of your query for future reference, 
and if find anything bearing upon the subject I will 
write you.’ 

My friend, the amateur, scribbled in lead pencil on 
the bottom of the manifold copy of the letter that I 
sent to him, “I don’t know how a cat purrs, and no 
man, woman nor child in this world does know how 
a cat purrs. 

That was to the point, that was something positive 
and definite. That gave me confidence. “Here,” 
I said, “‘is a man who either knows a thing or has the 
greater knowledge of knowing that he doesn’t know 
hg 

Confucius was a wise old philosopher, who taught 
the Chinaman many a commendable notion, but 
among the profoundest of his teachings is this: 
‘“What we know, to know that we know it; what we 
do not know, to know that we do not know it, that is 
knowledge.”’” From Confucius to Mrs. Browning is 
a long leap in time and space, and in mental ability, 
too, perhaps, but in her “Aurora Leigh,” which I 
think nobody reads in these hurrying days of elec- 
tricity and of steam automobiles, in “ iurora Leigh” 
Mrs. Browning makes her heroine say, 


out of books 
He wr me all the ignorance of men, 
And how God laughs in heaven when any man 
Says, “ Here I’m learned; this I understand.” 


We all admire straightforwardness, and feel con- 
fidence in a statement made without qualification. 

And here let me tell you a humorous story in 
connection with this habit of ‘‘calling a spade a 
spade.” 

Modest, blushing, hesitating young lady comes 
into a car, takes a seat by the side of brusque, elderly 
gentleman, and sits down on his hat. In great con- 
fusion, she arises and stammeringly and apologeti- 
ere says, “‘I-I th-th-think I s sat- d-down on your 

at.” 

“You ‘th-th-think’ you ‘s-sat down’ on my hat, 
do you,” sarcastically mimicked the savage old fel- 
ae “Don’t you KNOW that you sat down on my 

t ? ” 

‘The old man’s candor is all there tho we may lose 
sight of it in his anger and lack of courtesy and gal- 
lantry. 

But to return more closely to the subject. After 
all is said and done we can know but little. Of the 
most commonplace matters we must often, more 
often than not, if we are wise, plead ignorance, and 
asked to be excused from committing ourselves. 

A child inquires about the pits or holes on a snake’s 
head. Are they the ears? Dr. Stejneger replies in 
the greatness of his herpetological knowledge, ‘‘I 
don’t know the use of the pits and perhaps may never 
know. They may be the location of a sixth sense, 
and man will never be able to comprehend the 
nature of a sense he does not possess.” 

A girl writes to say: “I should like to inquire 
why grasshoppers are attracted more by white than 
by any other color. When I wear a white dress in 
the fields, I find several grasshoppers on it, but when 
I wear any other color they do not jump on me at 
all. Why?” 

el A. S. Packard, a learned entomologist, 
in response to inquiry regarding this, writes, ‘The 
little girl has made an excellent observation. It was 
new to me;’’ and then he goes on to tell of someof his 
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investigations on the color preferences of butterflies 
in Switzerland and that he intends to investigate in 
the new field suggested by the girl’s inquiry. 

that letter, the candor and childlike simplicity of it, 
spoke volumes to me of the present attainments and 
of the desire to know more felt by this eminent 
entomologist. That one frank ‘I don’t know” has 
given me full confidence in'many of his ‘I do knows”’ 
which he has given to me with full explanations of 
some of the puzzling questions that are so often 


resented to me for immediate answer, and which I . 


ave passed on to him, seldom to be disappointed. 

The scientist who knows that he doesn’t know 
also knows when he does know. In almost every 
pool of stagnant water there are small forms of tiny 
free swimming plants known as diatoms some of 
which move as freely as a fish swims, but how? Echo 
answers, “How.”’ Tho the microscopists have for 
years studied them with the utmost zeal—the how 
is still unexplained. Neither is it known how certain 
Oscillaria (fresh water Algae) so constantly wave, 
curve, and twist. Then what about the circulation 
(cyclosis) of protoplasm in closed vegetable cells, 
and the movement of the protoplasm in the cells of 
the stigma (silk) of the young corn-flower, in the 
Chara, in the cells of the onion. These are all easily 

_seen, with a medium power of the microscope, but 
nobody can tell how the movements are caused. 

Why do we wink? We all do it constantly, and 
involuntarily, but who can tell why? 

Of what use are our eyelashes? Any, except an 
ornamental use? 

How do lateral-eyed fishes and bird ssee? With an 
eye on each side of the head? Does the fish or bird 
see double; does it combine two differing visions, one 
from each side; has it the power to see two things at 
once, one on each side, each differing from the other; 
how DO lateral-eyed fishes and birds see? Please 
struggle with that question. If you give it up, you 
need not report; if you solve it, I shall be pleased to 
hear from you. 

When a man sits down, why does he want to ele- 
vate his feet? Why doesn’t a woman do the same 
thing? She never does. If you ask yourself, or any 
other man, the answer will be, ‘‘I don’t really feel at 
ease unless my feet are elevated.”” Why he feels in 
that way, or not in that way, no man knows, nor 
woman either, but he elevates his feet, and she does 
not. Why? 

How does the sap of the tree or plant circulate? 
There have been a variety of explanations—all good 
with the exception that none of them give us a clear, 
positive, thinkable knowledge of how the sap actually 
circulates. 

Why does water rotate when it is running rapidly 


out of a hole in the bottom of a basin? The rotation’ 


is said to be due to the rotation of the earth, but who 
knows? Those two “Professors” will talk as learn- 
edly about this as they did about the purring of the 
cat, and to as much purpose. And why does the 
water always rotate in the same direction? 

Why do some vines twine toward the right (morn- 
ing glory, beans, and most common twiners), while 
others turn toward the left (the hop, and some honey- 
suckles)? Why do not all honeysuckles twine in the 
same direction? 

How does the muskrat open the Unio? We often 
see the bank of a stream strewn with the scattered 
and empty mussel-shells, which have been opened 
by muskrats. The shells are unbroken, the valves 
are not separated at the hinge. The shell is not 
marred nor scarred, yet they have been taken out of 
the water, opened, and the contents removed. How? 


Try to open a living mussel-shell with your fingers, 


and you will admire the skill and the power of the 
animal that has left the empty shell on the bank. 
How DOES the muskrat open the Unio? 

; And a confirmed old bachelor rises to say, ‘‘ When 
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two or more women meet, they all talk at the same 
time, each on a different subject, each at the top of 
her voice, and each talks until the subject or she her- 
self is exhausted; but at the end of the so-called 
conversation, each woman knows exactly what every 
other woman has said. No man‘can do that. It is 
one of life’s mysteries. How is it done?” 

But I must stop or you will besaying, ‘‘Hedoesn’t 
know anything,” in a sense regarding “‘such foolish 
questions” that I never intended. 

Seriously, would you rise to the heights of this 
commendable “‘I don’t know” state of mind? Then 
go out with the young folks, tramp with them for 
miles along the roads and ravines and thru fields and 
forests, go home, go to bed and dream of animated 
interrogation points—Lilliputians winding the 
threads of inquiry, “‘ What is this?”’, ‘‘ What is this?’’, 
‘What does it do?”, around you, great Gulliver, till 
in your nightmare, you scream, “I don’t know,” 
“T don’t know,” “I don’t know,”—‘“let me go” 
“TLL TRY TO FIND OUT”—“T'll try my best—I 
will, I promise you”—then wake up and continue 
in that state of mind, and tho you may not have 
become ereee you will be vastly improved—that 
I DO OW—from experience—and some of us 
find that school the very best. 

BPD 
How the President Loafs. 

The account of the president’s capacity for work 
in ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt: An Outdoor Man” in the 
January McClure’s has met with something like 
incredulity from many: readers. But the president 
is constantly arousing wonder by his untiring activ- 
ity. The other day, finding few official duties at 
hand, he loafed until Governor Higgins called. After 
a long interview with him on New York state politics 
he held important conferences with Secretary Root 
and Postmaster-General Cortelyou; discussed foot- 
ball with Dr. J. William White, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; showed Secretary Shaw why he should 
retain his portfolio until Congress adjourns; had a 
talk with Representative Mann, of Illinois on gov- 
ernment regulation of railway rates; held a consulta- 
tion on the Panama canal situation and the question 
of abolishing the commission; then entertained at 
the White House an Oklahoma wolf-hunter, who has 
the distinction of catching coyotes with his hands. 
It was rumored about the executive offices during 
the day that the president had been putting in his 
spare moments preparing a volume of translations 
from the Gelic. That is nearly as strenuous a day 
as those of which Mr. Needham tells you in the cur- 
rent McClure’s. 

2 
Fur Farming for Profit. 


Fur farming offers a good chance for small capital. 
A man of experience may put in $1,000 and get a 
remarkable percentage as soon as well started. There 
is no object in breeding cheap furs. A muskrat with 
his fifteen-cent pelt is almost as much trouble to 
raise as a three-hundred dollar silver fox, therefore 
only the high-class furs will be considered. What is 
the most valuable fur of all? No doubt the sea otter. 
Its ample and magnificent robe brings now, I am 
told, from $500 to $1,000, but the animal is so rare 
that a large fortune would be exhausted in getting 
the stock, and nothing is known of the methods 
necessary for its propagation. Next on the list is the 
silver fox. The black or silver fox is nothing but a 
black phase or freak of the common fox, just as the 
black sheep is a color freak of the common sheep. 
A pair of pure red foxes may have a black fox in their 
litter, and that black fox may grow up to be the 
parent of nothing but red foxes, but a red fox will 
bring only a dollar or two and the silver fox a hundred 
times as much.—Ernest Thompson Seton in January 
Country Lije in America. 
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American Schools if’ Modernized. 
By F. W. Hewes, East Orange, N. J. 


Our public schools are excellent. A growing 
multitude of thought*ul Americans are urging that 
they be made more excellent. American citizenship 
is well founded in our schools. Thousands of observ- 
ant American citizens are asking that it be better 
founded. Millions of foreign-born children are well 
started in national assimilation in our commutual 
school-rooms and playgrounds. Many reflective 
foreign-born parents are gravely wishing their chil- 
dren might be more practically assimilated. 

Since their early founding in the beginnings of the 
New England colonies, our public schools have been 
seriously handicapped. As a rule, the schoolmaster 
is as ignorant of the life for which he is trying to fit 
his active, alert pupils, as are the children them- 
selves. They are working together, teachers and 
pupils, in deadly earnest, by a light which comes to 
them from the book-lore of the past, instead of a 
= from the actual needs of citizenship and business 
to-day. 

As the graduates leave the school-room they go 
out into ‘that bourne from whence no traveler 
returns”’ almost as certainly as do the dwellers of 
earth when they leave the earth-life. Could our 
superintendents and their corps of teachers be 
gathered from the ranks of successful business men 
our public schools would quickly take on immensely 
different methods. These new managers would not 
necessarily ‘‘cut out’ a whole lot, or even a small 
portion, of the numerous additions made to the 
curriculum in the past twenty-five years, but they 
would handle the curriculum very differently. 

Since the fundamental object for which schools 
are maintained, at large cost, is to promote good 
citizenship, the management would give concen- 
trated attention to fitting the children to become 
useful citizens, recognizing the fact that book- 
learning is a very minor part of such fitting. The 
chief equipment for good citizenship is a keen sense 
of justice. Therefore the mutual rights of fellow- 
students would be instilled by strong insistence. 
That one child has no right to rob another of his 
school privileges by any interruption, such as dis- 
orderly conduct, or inattention, would be made the 
chief fundamental. 

A few teachers are successfully meeting that 
requirement by the organization of their pupils into 
social governments, with elective machinery in actual 
operation, whereby, from their own number, they 
select officers of justice, and of legislation, under 
whom, thru their own laws, and in their own 
courts, they govern themselves, as a distinctive 
social body. 

This takes many hours each month, but because 
its results are of manifold importance above any 
other portion of the child’s equipment for citizenship, 
it is entitled to a larger portion of their time. Ifa 
keen practical sense of justice be ingrained, the 
supreme requirement is met, books or no books. 
If that be not done, all else is of small avail. Book- 
ishness—‘‘scholarship’”—is not the fundamental. 
At most it is only an attainment that may or may 
not be of much consideration in true citizenship. 

Next in importance is the developing and expert- 
ing of the reasoning power. To accomplish this, 
these successful business managers would carefully 
ascertain the aptitude of each child in those two 
fundamentals of book-knowledge (simple arithmetic 
and the English language),that chiefly fit the child 
for business life. From nine or ten years of age 


(after the natural inclination is shown) the future © 


push would be distinctively on the indicated branch, 
training the reasoning power by sharp daily tasks 
and close application in that one branch. 


By this means the time and attention of the child 
would not be frittered away with a multitude of 
“lessons,” for there would be from the first but two 
assigned tasks—arithmetic and the English language. 
As soon as the aptitude for one of these branches was 
clearly indicated there would be practically but one 
assigned task, for the pressure would chiefly be 
transferred to that one branch of accomplishment. 
It would be either mathematical development, or 
language development from that time forward, not 
for the knowledge of mathematics, or the knowledge 
of language, but to develop and train the reasoning 
power. The carpenter does not purchase a saw or a 
chisel for the sake of owning a needful tool, but for 
the sake of what that tool can be made to do. 

The laws governing pure mathematics and mathe- 
matical science would be the basis of thoro investi- 
gation, unrelenting comparison, and absolutely 
proven results; or the laws governing the formation, 
growth, and application of language, would almost 
wholly occupy attention. All other branches of 
book-learning would be subordinated to the province 
of helpful accomplishment, or restful relaxations. 

To study some one subject thoroly and compre- 
hensively is the one successful method of developing 
and training the reasoning power in childhood. To 
undertake a variety of subjects is to so divide and 
fritter attention as to absolutely prevent the develop- 
ment of the reasoning power. The power to reason 
from cause to effect, or from fact to application, 
having been obtained, that power is then at com- 
mand for the grown man or woman to apply to the 

roblems of life as they arise in the greater realities 
eyond the school-room. 

In the multitude of “informing” subjects, and 
‘‘culture”’ subjects, there would be talks, readings, 
exercises, and such other attention as could be given 
in the hours at command—from one to three hours 
per day for each class—but no “‘tasks,” no “marks,” 
no “records,” no pressure, no requirement. As busi- 
ness men or women pick up decidedly helpful current 
information outside of business interests, from read- 
ing, from conversation, and from observation; and 
as they avail themselves of cultural advantages 
according to opportunity and reasonableness, so the 
children would gather much or little of these helpful 
yet not vital things, according to natural interest, 
vivid presentation, and the limitations of the supreme 
requirements: a real sense of justice, and a trained 
reasoning power. 

Prominent among “‘informing”’ subjects would be 
a new one: the consideration of swindling. The 
children would be taught by a multitude of examples 
and proofs to recognize swindling advertisements 
and swindling schemes, so as to leave no excuse for 
their becoming “victims”’ to any ordinary swindling 
operations. 

To give hand and eye a helpful skill for practical 
use, ‘‘manual training’? would be made prominent 
in the simpler matters of mechanical performance 
for the shop, the kitchen, and the sewing-room. The 
purchase by the managers of ‘‘acceptable”’ student 
products in each of these divisions of manual opera- 
tions, would add a really practical side to this part 
of the school-work. 

The foundation laws of health would be per- 
sistently illustrated and practiced in not’ only clean- 
liness, but in the still more important matters of 
breathing, ventilation, heating, and physical exer- 
cise. The wholesomeness of foods and drinks, and 
the right use of clothing would be constantly and 
seriously emphasized. 

To economize expenditure, much larger salaries 
would be paid to teachers, whose duties would be 
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greatly modified. Their hours at the school-room 
would be much increased because each teacher would 
have the instruction of from three to five classes per 
day, devoting from one to three hours to each class 
in book instruction, or from 30 to 40 minutes per 
day to each of many classes in the various “‘infor- 
mation” and “culture” subjects. The reduction in 
the number of teachers thus accomplished would 
enable the managers to pay much larger salaries to 
these fewer, expert modernized teachers. The 
several classes would reach their respective class- 
rooms at systematic program hours only, spending 
all other hours in school-work at home, or at some 
other work than school-work. 

Teachers would be almost wholly relieved of 
keeping ‘‘records” and conducting “written exami- 
nations,” and the few required (or permitted) would 
be so arranged that the teachers’ individual work in 
connection therewith would fall on Saturday only, 
leaving the teacher entirely brain-free every evening, 
all the time. The relief from the drudgery-fag of 
keeping scores of almost useless ‘‘records’” and 

oring over “examination papers” until midnight 

ours would give teachers a brain power, clear and 
strong, for their increased school-room hours, and 
enable them to fully earn their larger salaries. 

The multiple use of class-rooms, making each room 
accommodate from three to five classes instead of 
one, would greatly economize expenditure for build- 
ings, furniture, and fuel; and for janitor’s services. 
It would at once put New York and all large cities— 
and small ones also—on a basis of ample building 
provision for several years to come. The simplifica- 
tion of assigned tasks and the almost total elimina- 
tion of written examinations, and the great reduction 
of records would save an expense of many thousands 
of dollars in the purchase of school-books, stationery, 
and other school supplies. 

The outcome would be an output of students 
having a higher and more practical conception of 
justice, stronger reasoning power, clearer knowledge 
of health requirements, larger ability to keep out of 
the grasp of swindlers, and a training of eye and hand 
and intellect at least partly adapted to meet the 
—— side of American life in ordinary American 

omes and ordinary American business; whereas 
now, the output is one in which nearly all of these 
things are only crudely begun or wholly absent. 

The need is great. The demand is powerful. The 
barriers are custom, conservatism, ignorance of the 
need on the part of the participants, and their guid- 
ance by a light coming from tradition, instead of 
one shining clearly on the path ahead. These barriers 
are strong. Too strong to be easily broken. 

Could some one of our states, some one city, some 
one community, break from its thraldom and realize 
these high advantages as we are realizing the amazing 
advantages of modern methods in business affairs, a 
new spectacle of modern triumph by American 
‘‘gumption”’ would give greater benefit to the whole 
world than anything yet done for human progress. 
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QP 
The Purpose of Manual Training. 


In an interesting and instructive article in the 
Outlook of Dec. 16 on ‘Manual Training: Theory 
and Method,” Calvin Milton Woodward traces the 
development of this branch of study since its incep- 
tion some twenty-five years ago. ‘‘Manual Train- 
ing,’’ Mr. Woodward says in part ‘‘should be rational 
from the beginning to the end, like the theorems in 
geometry. There are certain axioms which are to 
be recognized and accepted, and then begins the 
logical building up of the symmetrical methods by 
which one is to acquire a mastery of material things. 
In geometry the main end sought is not a collection 
of mathematical facts, no matter how important 
these facts are; the most valuable thing for the 
student is an absolute comprehension of the methods 
of geometrical reasoning. It is so in educational 
tool-work. The form or model to be executed does 
not represent the value of the training; the valuable 
thing remains in the boy’s head and hand; the exer- 
cise and tools are indispensable means by which that 
valuable training is secured. 

“The object of manual training is mastery— 
mastery of the external world, mastery of tools, 
mastery of materials, mastery of processes. - Many 
mistakes have been made, arising from the wrong 
notion of the object of manual training. Hence in 
one locality manual training has a strong tendency 
to run into trade training; in another it runs into 
art work; in another it runs into the factory idea and 
aims at production rather than education. Some 
people fancy that manual labor is the same as 
manual training. 

‘The teacher of manual training should be an 
expert. Not merely an expert carpenter, or machin- 
ist, or a finished draughtsman, but he must be well 
educated and an accomplished teacher, and he must 
be skilful in the use of his tools; above all he must 
understand exactly what he is there for, what 
manual training is, and what he is expected to 
accomplish. If possible he ought to have had a 
thoro course in a first-class manual training school 
supplemented by a college or technical course. His 
salary should be equal to the salary of any assistant 
in the school, and the work under his charge should 
be considered as important as any. In this way, by 
the selection of a good teacher, by the payment of a 
good salary, and by due recognition of the work on 
the program of the school, manual training will have 
the same dignity that other subjects have, and the 
school will succeed.” 
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The death of Dr. William Rainey Harper, president 
of the University of Chicago from the inception of the 
institution in 1891, did not come unexpectedly, yet 
the sorrow for it is none the less. He was a lovable 
man, and he worked with an energy that seemed 
inexhaustible. As an organizer and administrator 
he had no superior in the field of higher education 
of America. While he was not strictly speaking an 
educator, and it would be unwise to compare him 
with those who are he has been of much help to the 
cause of education by the espousal of the educa- 
tional ideas of others. His greater glory, aside from 
his wonderful business ability, must be looked for in 
theological scholarship and in his inspirational 
power as a teacher of theological lore. He was an 
authority on the Semitic languages, especially 
Hebrew. To Bible archeology and Assyriology 
also he made valuable contributions. American 
theology loses in him an erudite scholar, a great 
inspiring force, and a masterly teacher; Chicago 
university a never-wearying worker for the enlarge- 
ment of her scope and efficiency, one who aimed to 
make it the most comprehensive institution of learn- 
ing in the new world; the country at large an honored 
citizen, who by his wonderful personality and labor 
has _— to her glory among the nations of the 
world. 





The Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst ought to give up 
his pulpit for three or four years and become a 
teacher of little children, if he can find a place as 
such. He is growing more pessimistic as time goes 
on, and he is in need of such a baptism in optimism 
as contact with developing young :lives produces. 
The schools are the feeders of hope for the future. 
A thoughtful teacher can see the world grow better 
day by day. Dr. Parkhurst is wrong, too, in calling 
New York city ‘the uncomfortable and perilous 

lace that it is.’ There are far greater real perils to 

e found in small towns and sparsely settled dis- 
tricts than in the Metrcepolis, where everybody’s 
doings are practically before everybody’seyes. It is 
safer to dwell and bring up children in “Hell’s 
Kitchen” than in many hill-towns. No teacher 
whose heart is tuned aright, even if placed in the 
most difficult school of Manhattan could be made to 
subscribe to Dr. Parkhurst’s belief in the efficacy of 
fear and compulsion and hell fire as the strongest 
incentives to decency and upright conduct. This 
is his declaration with reference to humanity as it is 
found in a big city; 

I believe that more than half of contemporary decency is 
compulsory decency, enforced by dread of unhappy conse- 
quences, whether occasioned by an unpleasant estimate of 
Sing Sing and the Tombs, or by reluctance to come under 
the condemnation of the better element of the community. 





The State Normal College at Albany suffered a 
serious loss by fire on Monday evening of this week. 
Pres. William J. Milne’s residence was practically 
ruined, and most of the treasures it contained, repre- 
senting collections of many years, were destroyed. 
Those of us who have gathered books and trinkets 
grown dear to us by their inherent interest or by 
loving associations, will sympathize with Dr. Milne 
in his misfortune. Let us hope that the omens of the 
near future will have an abundance of encourage- 
ment for the institution and its honored president. 
It is now the first and only real Normal College in 
the United States, created by recent act of the 
Board of Regents. 
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The following extract from Mary Richard Gray’s 
Chicago news letter to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL sup- 
plies an abundance of material for reflection upon 
the relative merits of private and public schools : 


The public or the private school for our children? This 
question at some time or another faces every family with 
sufficient means to pay the tuition of the private school. 
Recently it came up in a prominent family here in town 
in connection with a bright, attractive little girl seven years 
old. The child is of an extremely nervous and restless 
disposition and lacking in powers of concentration. Her 
first grade reports were always ‘‘fair in deportment and schol- 
arship,”” and when she started second grade in the C class 
with no improvement in either deportment or scholarship 
her parents bethought themselves of the private school, and 
began discussions with their neighbors on the advisability 
of a change. This is one discussion. A neighbor, a prom- 
inent business man, is the speaker. 

“‘My child will go to the public schools fit or not fit. I 
was sent to private schools always. I never saw the inside 
of a public school. I was too good to mingle with the com- 
mon herd and now here I am doing business with that herd, 
and I know nothing about them. I’ve never had any ex- 
perience with them. I started in business with my father, 
otherwise I don’t know how I’d have made a beginning. 
I have nothing in common with the men with whom I 
do business. I’m too good for them. I know it and they 
know. My troubles in getting down to them, the history 
of my attempts at fellowship with them would make angels 
weep. My children are not too good for the public 
schools. They will be obliged to fit themselves to the sys- 
tem.” 

The father spoke up. ‘“‘I didn’t get on at the public 
schools. Somehow or other I did not fit the system. There 
was not a teacher that I had from whom I got anything 
much, or who pounded anything from the inside of books 
into my head, but I had an experience with the common 
herd. I understand people, and my knowledge was gained 
at school. I never go down town but that I see some one 
or other from the neighborhood or the school in which I 
spent my youth. I can chat agreeably with Nick, the street 
car conductor, and talk old times at school with Bill in his 
cigar shop, or Tom at his lunch-counter joint. I can get 
on with the common people. My experience stands me in 
good stead in my business, in that I am obliged to deal with 
hundreds of men, but as for education, I got none at the 
public schools. I was a misfit and I fear my daughter is a 
chip of the old block.” 

The little girl is still in the public schools and the likell- 
hood is that there she will remain. 





The death of Dr. Conley has opened a controversy 
over the superintendency in Boston which is stirring 
up much feeling. The unholy hands of ‘‘ patronage” 
politicians should not be permitted to shape the 
course. Boston has had too much politics in the 
school system in the recent past for the good of her 
name. Let the new year with its new school organi- 
zation keep everything started right and faced in 
the right direction. 





The supreme object of the school is the develop- 
ment of the social efficiency of its pupils. The 
paramount interests of humanity must be kept well 
in the center. But in order that these greater con- 
siderations may rest on a solid foundation, there 
must first be adequate provision for the lesser neces- 
sary things. After the three Rs have been allotted 
their proper share of time we can then deal with the 
greater good of the future men and women repre- 
sented by the boys and girls before us. We know 
the future men will want to be healthy and strong. 
They may reasonably desire their interests to open 
out in many directions. They have a right to pleas- 
ure in all that is beautiful; to joy in intellectual 
pursuits; to a heart that is contented with the world. 
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Secondary Education in 


The first annual report of the New York State 
Education Department established under the educa- 
tional unification act of May 8, 1904, gives many 
interesting facts concerning the development of the 
~ public school system of the state. How steady this 
advance has been will be seen from the fact that in 
1853 the attendance in the common schools was 
622,268; while in 1903 it was 1,256,874. The teach- 
ers’ salaries in 1853 were $1,931,870.18, and in 1903 
$23,971,166.69. The expenditures for buildings, 
sites, furniture, and repairs in 1853 were $315,204.31 
in 1903 they were $9,911,923.48. The total cost of 
maintaining the schools in 1853 was $2,469,248.53; 
in 1903 $42,534,458.19. 

Under the title of secondary education the report 
sums up the work in this field for the school year 
ending July 31, 1904, and is inclusive of incorporated 
academies, academic departments of union free 
schools and high schools established in cities under 
special acts of the legislature. 

The number of students instructed in the second- 
ary schools of the state in 1903-4 was 101,893, an 
increase for the year of 6,797. Of this whole number 
88,675 were instructed in schools maintained by 
public taxation and 13,218 in schools otherwise 
supported. 

The total number of students graduated from 
secondary schools taking the department’s examina- 
tions during the period was 7,244, an increase of 
599 or 9 per cent. over the preceding year. This 
number includes those to whom advanced certif- 
icates or diplomas were awarded 

Of the 7,601 who graduated from the high schools 
and academies, 2,776 entered college, 432 being from 
the academies and 2,344 from the high schools. 
These numbers represent in the academies 49.8 per 
cent. of the graduating class of which these students 
were members, and in the high schools 36.8 per cent. 
From this it will be seen that a larger percentage of 
the graduates from the academies enters college than 
from the high schools. 

In referring to the teaching force, the report points 
out that the total number engaged in this work was 
4,350, 3,363 being employed in purely academic work 
in the public high schools and 987 in the academies. 
The average number of pupils to a teacher in all the 
secondary schools for the state is 23.4. It is further 
stated that 45.2 per cent. of the principals of the 
high schools are college graduates and 23.8 per cent. 
are from the normal school. In the academies 36.8 
per cent. of the principals are graduates of colleges 
and 7.6 per cent. of normal schools. 

In regard to the expense of instruction there has 
been an increase of $377,200.01 over that of the 
previous year. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
average cost per pupil based on registration for the 
high schools is $67.84, while for the private acad- 
emies it is $158.57, or nearly two and a half times as 
much. These figures show an increase of $6.11 per 
pupil for the high schools and $8.45 per pupil for the 
academies. 

The average cost per student during the year 1903 
in the colleges was $334.47. It would seem, there- 
fore, that for every dollar expended on a pupil in the 
high school $2.84 were expended in the academy and 
$4.92 in the college. In other words, if this ratio 
maintains, practically five students can be given a 
secondary education in the high school for what it 
costs to give one student a college course. : 

One of the most interesting features of the section 
devoted to secondary education is the resumé of the 
inspection reports that have been submitted to the 
department. They reveal many suggestive facts 
and furnish much uséful information regaraing the 
condition, standing, organization, and management 
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the State of New York. 


of the secondary schools of the state. The following 
salient points have been arranged for consideration: 


1. In the union schools the ratio of registration 
of academic pupils to total registration varies widely 
even in localities where the external conditions. are 
much the same. It runs as high as one to two and as 
low as one to eighty-seven. To be sure, these are 
extremes, but the extent and degree of variation 
between these extremes are large. 


2. Senior and middle schools and even junior 
schools commonly attempt to teach as many sub- 
jects as the high schools. As is shown elsewhere 
there were last year 127 schools registered as the 
“junior,” 60 as ‘middle,’ and 55 as “senior.” 
Reports on 75 of the junior, 53 of the middle, and 41 
of the senior schools show that 48 count certificates 
are required for graduation in 37 of the junior and 
30 each of the middle and senior schools. Owing to 
the limited teaching force in such schools it is neces- 
sary to reduce materially the number and length of 
recitation periods. Hence undue stress must needs 
be placed upon preparation for examination. Asa 
consequence the work is too rapidly covered to be 
assimilated; is hastily memorized, but not mastered. 


3. There are many schools that do not prescribe 
definite courses of study. The subjects to be taught 
are often not determined until after the term opens 
and the pupils hand in their list of wants. In many 
schools that have been approved for the year pur- 
suant to the act authorizing the payment by the 
state of the tuition of non-resident academic pupils, 
it has been found that some of the required subjects 
have not been presented regularly or systematically, 
notwithstanding the fact that the boards of educa- 
tion were required to adopt a resolution that no 
students would be graduated who had failed to com- 
plete the required subjects of study. The excuse 
commonly presented is, “‘There is no call for them 
this term.” + 


4. There seem to be many secondary schools in 
which the student body is not definitely grouped into 
classes. There is often a manifest tendency to per- 
mit if not to encourage pupils to elect along lines of 
least resistance, in order to secure counts as rapidly 
as may be for graduation. 

5. The inadequacy of the facilities for science 
work is particularly noticeable. From reports on 
714 academic schools outside of Greater New York, 
we find only 234, or 32 per cent. had a special room 
for a science laboratory. 

6. Another striking feature frequently in evi- 
dence is the unsuitability of the apparatus, or rather 
the lack of discrimination in its selection. Some 
three or four expensive pieces will at times comprise 
the entire equipment for physics. A single cabinet 
will sometimes outweigh the cost of all other appara- 
tus in the possession of the school. Hence a large 
number of the schools are supplied with a few costly 
pieces for the teacher’s table instead of compara- 
tively inexpensive pieces for the pupils’ use. 

7. Books and apparatus frequently do not receive 
proper care, being either placed where they are 
comparatively inaccessible, or exposed on shelves 
or tables. It is not unusual to find maps and charts 
stored away in basements or garrets and the teachers 
ignorant of their existence. Rarely are apparatus 
registers and accession books kept. In this connec- 
tion it is to be borne in mind that the state, as a rule; 
furnishes one-half of the money expended by the 
schools for academic books and apparatus. 

8. Principals frequently teach most of their time, 
not infrequently every period of the day. The 
schools have suffered in consequence, as is clearly 
shown by weakness in the organization of the school 
and in the method of instruction. 
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Under the regulations issued in 1902 the policy’ of 
approving laboratory courses in- science has been 
continued. By this act the education department 
strengthens its influence over the secondary schools 
of the state and to some extent softens the rigor of 
the written examinations. The obvious defect of 
the scheme is the fact that approval is given to entire 
classes and not to individuals of a class, because each 
member of a class whose laboratory course is ap- 
proved is credited with a perfect mark of 20 per cent. 
of his examination, irrespective of the degree of 
efficiency with which he has done the laboratory 
work of the year. 


THE STATE NORMAL COLLEGE. 


The report closes its observations on the work of 
secondary education in New York with a brief out- 
line of the aims and future prospects of the state 
normal college, which is the only state institution 
distinctly designed to train teachers for secondary 
schools. 

At the time the college was chartered by the 
regents of the university it was hoped and expected 
that its courses of professional instruction and the 
pedagogical atmosphere would attract very many 
college and university graduates, so that they would 
spend at least a year in preparation for the important 
duties of teaching. Soon, however, the universities 
and colleges began to offer brief courses in pedagogy 
to the members of their senior classes with substan- 
tial essurance of a license to teach when they had 
completed their course. As a result the number of 
college graduates annually enrolled failed to increase 
with the rapidity expected, or indeed with the expec- 
tation warranted by the growth of the first years. 
Yet, notwithstanding the unexpected competition, 
the state normal college achieved a much larger 
measure of success than is generally known. During 
the eleven years in which it has been really doing 
the work of a strictly professional college 288 college 
and university graduates have been enrolled. They 
represented more than 50 of our leading institutions 
of higher learning and culture, and it is a matter of 
gratification that the college has sent into the second- 
ary schools as teachers so many cultured men and 
women with scientific training in pedagogy. Besides 
these persons of liberal culture the college has gradu- 
ated many hundreds with less scholarship but fuller 
professional training,who are employed in the second- 
ary schools in positions of responsibility and impor- 
tance. Some of the graduates have taken charge 
of teachers’ training classes and teachers’ training 
schools, thus conducting miniature normal schools 
thruout the state. In further confirmation of the 
value and importance of the work of the normal col- 
lege it may be stated that graduates of 15 normal 
schools in this and other states have availed them- 
selves of the opportunities to prepare for such thoro 
and practical professional instruction. 

The state normal college will in the future repre- 
sent even more fully and more perfectly than it has 
done in the past the highest and best in scholarship 
and in professional training. . It will prepare teachers 
for secondary schcols whether the department be in 
science, literature, language, or in principles of edu- 
cation ;and in technqiue, so that they can be regarded 
as representatives of the best in scholarship, in the 
art of teaching, in the knowledge of pedagogical 
principles, and in directing the work of those who are 
desirous of becoming teachers.& E- 


SPS 
A Jesuit on Education. 


The Rev. William O’Brien Pardow, one of the 
most eloquent members of the Jesuit order in this 
country, lectured for the benefit of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul on “Education in the Twentieth 
Century.” He declared that much of the history 
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and literature of the day was biased and colored, 
and a great deal of it in such a way as to be preju- 
dicial to the Catholic religion. “We are told that 
our public schools are unsectarian. They are no 
such thing. They are made sectarian by the fact 
that all religious instruction is excluded from them. 
We believe in order that a man be true to his country 
he must first be true to God.”’ 


SEPBN 
Music in Schools. 


Not long since a hot debate was in progress in an 
English club, says the Boston Transcript, in the course 
of which a member shocked everybody by declaring 
that that the tonic sol-fa is a superfluous subject to a 
bricklayer. In other words, why bother with music 
in the public schools? In reply to this, Mr. Henry 
Riding arose and said: 

“From my point of view (musically tinged, I 
grant), the elements of music are the last bit of bal- 
last which should be dropped from the curriculum 
of every school in the land, be it provided or non- 
provided, elementary or secondary, etc. Many an 
Adelina Patti bends over the washtub, and many a 
Sims Reeves follows the plow. Dr. Coward, the 
finest chorus trainer in the whole world, formerly 
worked at a cutler’s bench; and Mr. William Green, 
one of our foremost tenors, was a mechanic. To see 
the reception these two artists get when they appear 
conjointly at an oratorio performance in Sheffield, 
where these circumstances are well known and appre- 
ciated, is a sight worth a much longer journey. The 
Italian operatic stage practically swarms with sons 
of the soil. 

“But to leave these concrete examples, and to 
generalize a little, the way in which hard-headed 
employers (some of them as near us as Stratford) 
are beginning to provide musical instruction for 
their workmen speaks far more eloquently for his 
cause than the pen, of the present unready writer. 
Are not the workers in the quarries of Wales all the 
better for the music which I have heard cheerfully 
bearing them to and from their work? Does the 
German work any less for the large amount of time 
he devotes to the study of music? Did that magnifi- 
cent singing which I heard at Wimereux (N. France) 
last summer hinder the daily toil of those factory 
men from Liége? Quite the contrary! I will not 
say that by bringing out the musical faculty (which 
is to be found in everybody if caught young enough) 
a man will make better bricks—altho some would 
even go as far as this—but I do maintain that, by 
this means, a man will make bricks better. A 
reasonable use of athletics let us have by all means, 
but where does this come in after a man has passed 
his prime?”’ 

Of course, a bricklayer ought to be taught how to 
lay bricks in flats. This would seem to settle the 
matter utterly. But does it? The controversy 
seems very like decided—a fate which befalls so few 
controversies. But is this one decided, after all? 
What good is it going to do those who hate music 
if ever so many Pattis are discovered at the washtub 
and are delivered therefrom by the musical salvation 
of the schools? The answer to this grievous question 
—as to most grievous questions—is that it has two 
sides. Music is, and it also is not, a superfluity to 
this large and variously compounded world.” 


BPI 


The annual report of the librarian of Congress for 
the fiscai year just completed shows that the library 
now contains 1,344,618 books, 82,744 maps and 
charts, 183,724 art prints and 410,352 pieces of 
music. 

In the copyright office 113,374 entries were made 
for copyright, 207,424 articles were deposited, and 
the sum of $78,058 was received in fees. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, MANHATTAN. 





Democratization of the Schools. 


What professional consideration is of more impor- 
tance than that of the character of those of us who do 
the teaching? What means can be devised for pro- 
moting in us the highest type of character and for 
excluding from the ranks of teachers the unfit? 
Chicago has discussed this for several years. Our 
correspondent submits an outline of the plan pro- 
posed by Dr. Cornelia De Bey of the Chicago board 
of education. 

How te Suppress the Teachers. 


“About two months before he passed away I had 
dinner with Colonel Parker. We got to talking 
about school management. He said: ‘I used to 
sit in my study and think out things that I would 
have done in the schools. Then I would call a meet- 
ing of the teachers and give directions. That is the 
quickest way to do things; it is the military system. 
The majority of school superintendents adhere to 
the military type. In this way I made the teachers 
into mere machines. By degrees [ came to find out 
that about the only originality, skill, and intelli- 
gence in my school system was my own,and that the 
children were being deprived of an immense amount 
of talent and brightness that they might have se- 
cured. Here I was, preaching the doctrine that 
children could learn only by self-expression, and I 
was suppressing all self-expression of my teachers. 
By degrees I learned what a stupendous mistake I 
was making. I came around to the other way of 
doing things. I kept still; I asked advice. At first 
the teachers would say only what they thought I 
wanted them to say, but after a while we secured a 
real educational forum where, for the most part, all 
of us were ready to listen and weigh and experiment. 
From that time on I am sure we did our best work 
for the schools.’ 


School Management by Dictation. 


“Colonel Parker’s plan is materially different from 
most of the methods of school management I have 
seen. When I go to an educational meeting most of 
the addresses I hear are dogmatic. The type of the 
schoolmaster’s speech I am most familiar with 
abounds in unsupported assertion. It smells of the 
lamp; it is positive; there is little suspension of 
judgment. Most teachers’ meetings I have attended 
have been gatherings to receive orders. Not a few 
supervisory educators whom I have met would 
regard it as an admission of their own weakness to 
ask the advice of their subordinates upon educational 
or other subjects. You have met the man who dares 
not say ‘I don’t know,’ who is ashamed to consult 
the dictionary and who suffers great mental distress 
if corrected. We have such in the educational ranks. 
In so far as we perpetuate the love of authority at the 
expense of the love of truth we seem to me to defer 
the advancement of effective teaching. The scien- 
tific spirit, I am told, is the maintenance of a healthy 
doubt regarding all conclusions not established by 
wide experiment and adequate proof. 


What a Waste of Possible Talent! 


““Now, experiment and experience were originally 
the same word, and the experience of a teacher is 
undoubtedly the sum of her experiments. It may 
be, therefore, that schoolmasters who habitually 
make use of the experience of their teachers are more 
surely approaching an effective and scientific educa- 
tion than those supervisors who impose all their direc- 


tions from above. But the habit of calling for the 
experience and advice of teachers seems to me to have 
a doubly valuable effect in making school work 
better, for it not only serves to correct and to widen 
the views of the supervising officer, but it reflects 
upon the teachers, causing them to observe more 
carefully and to conduct their own werk more effi- 
ciently. 

“There is an immense amount of talent and skill 
distributed thru the educational systems of the 
country, but it must be very small as compared to 
what this would be if there were a general effort made 
by superintendents and principals to encourage its 
growth. Are we not so constituted that we need to 
see the ideas we evolve recognized or else we will 
evolve no ideas at all? I well recall going with two 
Chicago teachers to a former superintendent of 
schools with a proposition. Wesaid: ‘This is the 
unanimous opinion of the teachers.’ ‘Why, of 
course,’ said the superintendent, ‘it is the unani- 
mous opinion. Who ever heard of teachers having 
any other than a unanimous opinion,—like a flock of 
sheep?’ In those days there was no encouragement 
to any one in the system to think or discuss. Teach- 
ers’ meetings were characterized by the superinten- 
dent as ‘institutions of the devil.” Propositions to 
teach science by experiment were declared ridiculous. 
Invention, initiative, originality in a Chicago teacher 
had about as promising a field for growth in those 
days as a watermelon on the Arizona sands. 

“Then Colonel Parker got to work; Mrs. Ella Young 
came to the front. John Dewey took the field. 
Arnold Tompkins appeared. Other luminaries of 
greater or lesser magnitudes shed their light, and 
Chicago evolved some of the most interesting prop- 
ositions educational circles ever heard. 

Enter Cornelia De Bey. 


“One of Colonel Parker’s pupils was Cornelia De 
Bey. Daughter of Dr. Bernardus De Bey, of the old 
University of Cronigen on the coast of Holland, this 
young woman inherited the scholarly mind and 
Huguenot persistence of her father. She taught in 
the Chicago high schools, studied medicine and 
became a practicing physician. Brought by her 
profession into contact with the families of-working 
men she threw her whole enthusiasm into the per- 
plexing labor problems of which Chicago has so long 
been the center. 

“It was Dr. De Bey to whom the Chicago Record- 
Herald gave credit for bringing about the under- 
standing between the forces involved in the stock- 
yards strike of 1904. For more than fifteen years 
this woman has been working in the settlements, in 
the teachers’ associations, and in the slums. She is 
no advertiser but she knows nearly everyone worth 
knowing in Chicago. When any thing is to be done 
she goes directly to the people who ought to do it. 
Almost single-handed she managed the legislative 
campaign resulting in the establishment of kinder- 
gartens as part of the public school system. To her 
is largely due the defeat of the bill excluding married 
women from positions as school teachers. She has 
— a constant fighter against the evils of child- 
abor. 

“It was natural that Dr. De Bey should receive 
appointment as a member of the board of education. 
Once appointed it was natural that she would ad- 
vance propositions calculated to disturb the com- 
placency of school people wedded to traditional 
methods. 
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D+. De Bey'’s Democratization of School Management. 

“The essential feature of the plan brought forward 
by Dr. De Bey is the old Parker proposition that the 
entire teaching force should directly share in the 
responsibility of school administration. To reduce 
the management of the whole system to workable 
units it is proposed to divide the city into districts. 
Each district is to comprise from ten to twenty 
schools and to have a committee of teachers elected 
by the teachers of the schools and empowered to 
handle local situations and to increase the efficiency 
of the teaching. Complaints of inefficiency in any 
school are to be investigated by teachers sent by the 
committee. Stronger teachers may be sent by this 
committee to supplant the weak teacher in case the 
suggestions of the committee are not successfully 
followed by the teacher whose work is complained of. 
In the same manner as a railroad company makes its 
division superintendents judges of the excellencies 
of all the divisions by inspection and report, Dr. De 
Bey would have principals required to inspect other 
schools both in and out of Chicago. Regular in- 
spections of other schools are suggested for the class- 
teachers as well. Failure to render efficient service 
whether in the case of teacher or principal is to be 
followed by trial and dismissal, but in the trial an 
advisory board of teachers and principals is to have 
seats and votes. Nominations and promotions are 
to be made by the organized bodies of principals and 
teachers. The development of educational talent 
within the system so that the board will not be driven 
to go out of Chicago to get its more important teach- 
ers is proposed. Red tape is attacked as causing the 
best and highest paid talent to waste many hours a 
day in unproductive clerical work. From the 
teachers’ organizations of the various districts are to 
be elected a central board to act as advisers to the 
board of education. 

School Administration a Type of Medieval Government. 


“Dr. De Bey’s propositions are a working out of the 
general theory of ‘democratization of the schools’ 
which has been a current idea in Chicago for several 
years. Says one prominent defender of the scheme: 
“Whereas our civil government is republican our 
school system has remained a mixture of oligarchy 
and autocracy in which the people who do the real 
work, the class teachers, have no voice. The De Bey 
plan is merely bringing up from medievalism the 
government of teachers and placing it along side of 
our civil government. 

“‘ ‘The factory, the syndicate, the trust, have served 
as the pattern for school systems and with the 
natural result of turning the teacher into the cog of 
amachine. That’s the best way to make the school 
system run smoothly, but the object of the taxpayers 
is not a system that runs smoothly or even a system 
at all. What the taxpayers want is education for 
their children to become free men and women, intel- 
ligent, honest, and industrious. They cannot get 

-this result from cogs in a machine. 

“*The factory type is vicious for schools. The 
school system that will educate intelligent, honest, 
and responsible citizens is the system that brings the 
child into daily contact with intelligent, honest, and 
responsible teachers. The old system fails to meet 
these demands. It does not fix responsibility for 
the schools upon the teachers, it does not inspire the 
teachers to honesty; it does not awaken in them the 
appetite for intelligent growth. It is behind the 
times.’ ”’ V. H. A. 

BPD 
Cleveland Recommends Improvements. 

The education commission of Cleveland, Ohio, 
recently presented an elaborate report to the board 
of education in which several interesting recommen- 
dations were made. The most important sugges- 
tions are as follows: 
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Place fewer pupils in recitation classes. 

Separate study and recitation rooms. 

Correct “ withdrawing”’ habit. 

Make more thoro the study of certain subjects. 

Correct lack of system in high schools. 

Appoint an assistant superintendent for high 
schools. 

Encourage staff meeting of teachers. 

Allow principals to select text-books. 

Stem the popular clamor for athletics in the high 
schools. 

Limit high school ‘‘preparatory” work. 


‘ 


Encourage ‘‘study rooms”’ in the home. 
Pr 


Public or Private Schools ?; 

If there is any one among your correspondents 
who can advise a very much puzzled mother of a 
boy and girl I shall be grateful for the space you 
may give mein your columns. The problem in my 
family is whether it is best to send children to 
public or private schools. Speaking entirely apart 
from the expense, which is best for the child? In 
private schools I have always believed the envi- 
ronment and training in manners and social observ- 
ances are much better; but I have of late sus- 
pected that the mental training in a private school 
is not so vital, so substantial, as in the public 
schools. Of course there are exceptional private 
schools, where. both boys and girls will have full 
justice done them ; but—judging from certain in- 
stances in my own experience—I doubt the virility 
of the average private school diseipline. Is there 
not too much of social amenity, of laissez faire, 
among their teachers and professors ? Do not small 
breaches of discipline go unpunished, merely as a 
sort of votive offering to the goddess of politeness, 
when they should be strictly investigated and the 
culprit punished ? On the other hand, while I be- 
lieve the public schools are better disciplinarians, 
are they able, by reason of the large number of 
pupils, to do justice to the individual scholar? Is 
it not a sort of an immense mill of the educational 
gods, that grinds slowly and justly, but so fine 
that the scholars come out like so many uniform 
grains of meal, their identities smothered more or 
less ? And, furthermore, is it wise to subject chil- 
dren to the association with others whose upbring- 
ing has been more crude (tho just as good 
morally), or even less moral than their own? 
Is it just to the child ? I shall be grateful for any 
light on this distracting subject. 

—HELEN WENDEL, in Harper’s Weekly. 


BPX 


Indian Customs. 

~A white settler told us of the burial of an Indian 
woman who had lived with her husband in the flour- 
ishing town of Hoquiam. He was a thrifty Indian, 
and ‘spent freely at his wife’s funeral, for coffin and 
shroud, such as his white neighbors would get. In 
addition he gave the corpse a hundred dollars in bills; 
tearing them in shreds to prevent theft, and putting 
them in her mouth. 

Let no one imagine that the day has quite passed 
in which one may see real Indian customs in our 
country. But if he hopes to see them, he must be 
prepared to bunk in a tent or stage or Indian house 
en route, and once arrived, to settle down expecting 
to see and learn nothing until he has — 
become acquainted. His Indian neighbors will 
become social in time. The white men he encounters 
will show and tell him much without knowing it, and 
after the pieces are patched together, there ap ; 
to his delight, a really suggestive picture of Indian 
life as it used to be—From “A Visit to Quinault 
Indian Graves,” by Laetitia Moon Conrad, in the 
December Open Court. 
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Regulations Governing County Certificates in 
Nebraska. 


A report of the conference of the Nebraska county super- 
intendents who met with State Superintendent McBrien last 
September to pass rules and regulations governing the issu- 
ance of county certificates has been published in pamphlet 
form. 

The opinions expressed by the county superintendents 
present and by letter showed a unanimity, except upon one 
point, viz., the requirements to be made of those certificated 
under the old law when such certificates expire. 

Of the thirty-one county superintendents, representing all 
sections of the state, only three contended for an acceptance 
of all grades, without examination, on certificates granted 
under the old law when applying for the first certificates 
under the new law. At least twenty superintendents were 
in favor of an examination in about three-fourths of the 
required subjects; and six preferred an examination in all the 
subjects. 

A compromise was reached in the decision that when a 
first, second, or third grade county certificate granted under 
the old law expires, the holder, in order to secure the first 
certificate under the new law will be required to take an 
examination before the state examining board in the follow- 
ing essential subjects: reading, arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, and history. 

After stating the time and place of holding the examina- 
tions; the preparation of questions; directions to applicants, 
etc., the new regulations state that all ee presented in 
examinations will be marked on the scale of 100. To secure 
a third-grade county certificate the applicant must attain an 
average of at least 70 per cent., with no grade below 60 per 
cent. in any one subject; to secure a second grade county 
certificate the average must be at least 75 per cent. with no 

ade below 65 per cent. in any one subject, and to secure a 

rst grade county certificate it is necessary for the applicant 
to have at least 80 per cent. with no grade below 70 per cent. 
in any one subject. In addition, the county superintendent 
has authority to require a higher minimum grade for his 
county, but in no case has he authority to lower the standard 
fixed the state examining board. 

Provisions are also made for issuing other certificates, 
namely a credit certificate, issued to applicants reaching an 
average of 85 per cent. or higher, with no grade in any subject 
below 80 per cent., and an honor certificate, on an average of 
90 per cent. or higher, with no grade lower than 85 per cent. 
If a teacher passes ‘‘with credit” or ‘‘with honor,’’ and does 
the required amount of reading circle work, besides meeting 
the requirements of the county superintendent in attendance 
at institute and county associations, he will be entitled to 
the renewal of his certificate without examination, which 
makes the certificate practically permanent. 

Under the head A general suggestions State Superinten- 
dent McBrien advises principals of high schools and those 
aspiring to teach in the high school department of town and 
city schools to lose no time in meeting the requirements of 


the new law which goes into effect Sept. 1, 1907. He makes 
the following suggestions in addition: 
Note carefully the program for examination. It is neces- 


sary for each applicant to be present at the time and place 
designated for each subject. The county superintendent has 
no authority to make changes in the program. 

Those holding certificates that will expire in 1906 should 
begin their preparation for the examination now. They 
should also begin taking the examination so as to have a 
certificate under the new law, which will mean much in the 
selecticn of teachers by boards of education in the early spring 
of 1906. They should strive also to reach the ‘‘ With Credit” 
or ‘‘ With Honor” class of teachers, for wide-a-wake boards 
of education will be after teachers with such qualifications, 
offering and ready to pay them salaries commensurate with 
their qualitications ped success. 

In each subject required for a county certificate, cne or 
more questions will be based on methods. In the five essen- 
tial subjects—reading, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and 
history—special emphasis will be given to methods. hite’s 
‘Elements of Pedagogy,” the professional reading circle 
book for the year 1905-6, will be of inestimable value in the 
study of methods. 

No teacher should overlook the importance of the reading 
circle work. \A satisfactory record in this work on the part 
of the teacher is a condition precedent to the renewal of a 
certificate without examination. Where possible a teacher 
should attend the reading circle meetings of the county, but 
some rural teachers will find it impossible to meet with the 
section in the village or town. Such teachers, however, have 
no excuse for not doing the reading circle work. For those 
who cannot attend the reading circle meetings on account of 

eat distances, inclement weather, or any reasonable excuse, 
it is reeommended that the county superintendent send out 

uestions at the end of each month on the reading circle work 
or the month. Then two or three times during the year 
such teachers should be asked for papers on some professional 
tone treated of in the prescribed course. 
he reading circle books for the year 1905-6 are as follows: 
Hitchcock’s ‘‘The Louisana Purchase,’’ published by Ginn & 
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Co.; White’s ‘‘Elements of Pedagogy’’ and Putnam’s “ Text- 
book of Psycholegy,” published by the American Book Co. 
The minimum requirement in reading circle work fcr the year 
will be a careful reading of any two of the books in the course. 
It is recommended that teachers study the culture book and 
either one of the professional books. 

In another pamphlet Superintendent McBrien gives the 
qualifications for high school teachers in his state, which will 
be in force on and after Sept. 1, 1907. He says: ‘‘No 
person shall be granted a certificate to teach in the high 
school department of any high school district or in the high 
school department of any school district who is not a graduate 
from a regular four-year course of a college or university, or 
a graduate from the advanced course of a college, university 
or normal school in the state, authorized by ew to grant 
teachers’ certificates, or who does not hold a professional 
state certificate obtained from the state superintendent on 
examination before him or a committee appointed by him as 
provided by law. 

_As a result of the recent legislation a Nebraska state cer- 
tificate has become more desirable than ever before, and for 
this reason the number of applicants for the honor is con- 
stantly increasing. In order to assist teachers the state 
examining committee has prepared the following suggestions 
which may be helpful in preparing for the examinations: 

The reading of the examination papers reveals all kinds of 
preparation, from a broad knowledge of the subject to a 
superficial “cram.” 

Occasionally a paper is illegible and therefore must be 
marked ‘‘not passed.” 


Sometimes poor spelling, a disregard for all rules of punctu- 
ation, capitalization, paragraphing, or grammar, indicates a 
knowledge of English inadequate enough to bar the candidate 
from the ranks of professional teachers. Once in a while a 
single statement = the rejection of the entire paper. 
For example, not long ago an applicant dwelt at length upon 
the ‘“‘cocoon state ” of the frog, and referred to plants as the 
“lower forms of animal life.’ Another said, ‘‘Transcen- 
dentalists are those who when they die pass into the souls of 
other lower animals.’ Quite often, when asked for some 
recognized authority on a subject, an applicant will name his 
last teacher in normal school, junior normal, or college. 

Such mistakes are not accidental, nor are they the result of 
nervousness; they are direct proof of narrow, superficia 
preparation. 

On the other hand, many papers are the best kind of recom- 
<= for the writer’s scholarship and grasp of the 
subject. 


It may be of advantage to know that,— 


(1). The questions will be general in nature, but searching 
and thoro. 

(2) The aim is to test the a ore power and his gene- 
ral knowledge of the subject. Therefore, it is a mistake to 
“cram” for the examination. 

(3) The tone of the whole paper will be considered as well 
as the separate parts of it. 

(4) Laboratory work in chemistry and zoology is an 
essential preparation for examination in those subjects. 

(5) An examination is intended to test the candidate’s 
ability to choose and present clearly and concisely the prin- 
— points of the topic or discussion assigned. Therefore, 
a liberal discount will be made for padded paragraphs. 

(6) The neatness of the manuscript and knowledge of 
English as shown by papers in all subjects will be considered 
in grading papers. 


Incipient Consumption. 
HOW FOOD HEADED OFF THE INSIDIOUS DISEASE. 


The happy wife of a good old-fashioned Mich. farmer says: 

‘‘In the spring of 1902 I was taken sick—a general breaking 
down, as it were., I was excessively nervous, could not sleep 
well at night, my food seemed to do me no good, and I was so 
weak I could scarcely walk across the room. 

‘‘The doctor said my condition was due to overwork and 
close confinement and that he very much feared that con- 
sumption would set in. For several months I took one kind 
of medicine after another, but with no good effect—in fact, 1 
seemed to grow worse. : 

‘‘Then I determined to quit all medicines, give up coffee 
and see what Grape-Nuts food would do for me. I began to 
eat Grape Nuts with sugar and cream and bread and butter 
three times a day. 


“The effect was surprising! I began to gain flesh and 


‘strength forthwith, my nerves quieted down and grew nor- 


mally steady'and sound, sweet sleep came back to me. In 
six weeks’ time I discharged the hired girl and commenced to 
do my own housework for a family of six. Thi was two years 
ago, and I am doing it still, and enjoy it.’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


William Scott, of Delphos, Ohio, claims 
to be 110 years of age. He says that he 
is the oldest schoolmaster in the world. 


Mr. Walter S. Parker, senior supervisor, 
has been appointed temporary super- 
intendent of the Boston schools, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Conley. 


In a recent letter to his teachers and 
the school officers, Supt. K. W. Buell, of 
Fillmore county, Minn., in speaking of an 
act of the state legislature, said: 

“The new law allows all schools em- 
ploying a second grade teacher to draw 
special state aid of $50, and all schools 
employing first grade teachers, state aid 
of $125. In fact, the state offers to pay 
nearly all the extra expense of putting 
poor schools in a suitable condition for a 
good school, and asks you, if you will, to 
accept the gift.” 


In a paper read before the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association at Des Moines, on 
Dec. 26, County Supt. Z. C. Thornburg 
of Polk county stated that the higher 
institutions of learning in Iowa are su- 
perior to those of Ohio, Indiana, or 
California, and its graded schools are 
equal to those of either of the states, but 
that its rural schools are far inferior to 
the rural schools in the states named. 
Poor wages, causing frequent changes 
among teachers in country schools, was 
the principal reason assigned. 


The faculty of the Normal School for 
Girls in Philadelphia at a recent meeting 

assed a resolution thanking the mem- 

ers of the board of education’s commit- 
tee on normal schools ‘‘for the skill with 
which they have promoted the interests 
of the school in the past and the care with 
which they have watched over its develop- 
ment and maintenance and of the kind- 
ness and consideration which they have 
invariably extended to us.’”’ 


ay I. Frank Edwards, of Lee county, 
Ill., has been mentioned as a candidate 
for the office of state superintendert. 


Prin. E. L. Loux of the Souderton, 
Pa., high school, was shot by one of three 
robbers who were in the act of looting 
the Rosenberger school-house. It is 
feared that the wound will prove fatal. 
Mr. Loux has been principal of the high 
school for eleven years. 


The citizens of Carteret, N. J., are very 
eee of the large new thirteen-room 

rick school building which has been 
erected in the Woodbridge district, at a 
cost of $35,000. 

The building is up-to-date in every 
respect both in appearance and equip- 
ment. It was dedicated last September 
and reflects the public school spirit of this 
enterprising community in a marked 
degree. 


State Supt. J. L. McBrien of Nebraska 
recently issued a neat educational direc- 
tory giving the names of the Nebraska 
rac superintendents, principals of 
schools, teachers’ organizations, and 
other interesting and valuable material. 


Mr. E. L. Stephens, associate editor 
of the Louisville Sehool Review, has 
succeeded E. F. Gayle as editor. Mr. 
Gayle expects to devote all of his time to 
the study of law. The new editor has 
received many well-merited assurances 
of good will from educators thruout the 
state. 


After a wait of sixty years the town of 
Northampton, Mass., is to have an agri- 
cultural school. On Dec. 22, 1845, one 
Oliver Smith died, leaving a sum of money 
for such a school, providing the fund was 
allowed to accumulate for sixty years. 
This limit is reached and the trustees are 
making plans for the school 


It is reported that the teachers of West- 
bury, L. L., are having difficulty in finding 
homes in: the vicinity of their schools. 
Unfortunately the schools are situated in 
the neighborhood of the large estates of 
wealthy people, while the children who 
attend come from a long distance. The 
teachers feel that they should be near 
their schools and unless something is done 
to find boarding places in the vicinity they 
say that they will be compelled to resign. 


Supt. Chas. Henry of Palouse, Wash., 
has been elected president of the Princi- 
pals Association of Whitman county, for 
the coming year. 


Mr. Moulton at Cleveland. 


Edward F. Moulton was appointed 
associate superintendent of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, schools on Jan. 3. There has been 
much opposition to this move by several 
members of the board of education, and 
the appointment was made only after a 
heated discussion at the board meeting. 
Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, the new city 
superintendent, said that before his arri- 
val in the city he understood that the 
board had created the position of asso- 
ciate superintendent, and he wanted to 
know if the members were still of the 
opinion that the position should be filled. 

e further stated that it was impossible 
for a man who had assumed the duties of 
school superintendent only a day and a 
half before to consider intelligently the 
demands of the position. It was only 
fair, therefore, for him to ask this question 
of the board. The discussion which 
ended in the appointment of Mr. Moulton 
then started. 


Self-Government in Schools. 

In an address before the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, at Atlantic 
City, Dec. 27, Dr. M. T. Scudder of New 
York city made the statement that cor- 
ruption in public office and civic govern- 
ment would be much lessened if the school 
children of the nation were given training 
in the methods and theories of demo- 
cratic government thru the general intro- 
duction of school cities modeled ‘after 
ee Junior Republic. In part he 
said: 

‘“We have constituted in each school in 
New York all teachers in the building as 
the legislature, and each school-room as a 
ward, but a school-room may be divided 
into two or more wards, if necessary, and 
then the legislature issues charters to the 
city and performs the same duties as the 
legislature of New York. The children 
hold conventions, nominate candidates, 
campaign for candidates, and hold elec- 
tions with ballots the counterpart cf those 
used in regular elections. The council 
passes school laws and courts are held 
and punishment meted out. 

“The change in school spirit has been 
marked. There is no longer need of 
watching for misconduct. The children 
themselves support their school govern- 
ment loyally and are being trained to 
understand the spirit and intentions and 
justice of liberty and self-government. 
Children are more careful of the rights of 
their school-mates and become imbued 
with the sentiment of the golden rule.’’ 
Prin. Martin L. Cox, in referring to the 
same idea, said: ‘‘In Newark the intro- 
duction of the school city has stopped 
swearing effectively, has brought about a 
realizing sense of the fact that each pupil 
has an interest in maintaining order and 
discipline, and has had a revolutionary 
effect in securing for teachers proper re- 

orts as to why children were absent 
rom their desks. A boy was tried before 
the school court for truancy, and de- 
fended himself with the statement that 
his mother had permitted him to remain 
away, but the court ruled that. even if the 
parant did consent it did not relieve the 


absentee from failure to obey the school 
regulation of a written excuse.” 


Illinois Teachers’ Association. 

One of the principal addresses made 
before the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which met at Springfield on Dec. 
26, was that of the president, Livingston 
C. Lord. Dr. Lord said that the educa- 
tors of Illinois should do as much for the 
good boy as for the subnormal pupil. He 
declared that the doctrine which de- 
manded the salvation of the bad boy and 
the weak-minded pupil at any cost was 
a vicious one. 

“‘The mediocre boy,’’ he declared, ‘‘ de- 
serves more attention. He has a right to 
more. It is better for one boy out of 
forty to go to the bad than for twenty in 
forty to go half-way—the effect is less 
disastrous to the state and to progress 
generally. It is harder to duplicate the 
dormant spark of genius in the average 
pupil than to lift the subnormal child to 
a higher level of intelligence, yet education 
seems to be concentrating its greatest 
efforts on the latter type. It is better to 
develop clear heads and stiff backbones 
than warm hearts.”’ 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by Governor Deneen, who pleaded vigor- 
ously for more practical training of the 
public school pupil. In concluding his 
remarks he said that all educational 
legislation should originate with the 
teachers, who knew best the needs of the 
different school communities. More than 
1,200 educators were in attendance. At 
an informal meeting of county superin- 
tendents, Dr. J. M. Pace of Macomb urged 
the abolition of all special school charter 
acts. It is thought that a movement will 
be started which will call upon the state 
legislature to take this action. 


Governor Higgins’ Views. 

The recent message from Governor 
Higgins to the legislature contains the 
following observations regarding the prog- 
ress of education in the Empire state: | 
‘‘The reports from the cities and school 
districts thruout the state indicate a 
steady and healthy growth in the system 
along right lines. Between forty and 
forty-five millions of dollars have been 
expended by the public schools of the 
state, while several millions more have 
been expended by the private academies 
and colleges. Additional teachers and 
instructors have been employed and the 
increased attendance indicates the interest 
which the people of this state feel in ed- 
ucational matters. 

“Of our state population 10 years of 
age and over, 3 per cent. can neither 
read nor write. There are eighteen states 
with a smaller percentage of illiteracy. 
The percentage has been precisely the 
same in the State of New York in the last 
three censuses. In 1870 it was about 7 
per cent. In the country at large it is 
above 10 per cent. It is often assumed, 
apparently with undue haste, that the 
heaviest percentage of illiteracy is in the 
city of New York and among the more 
recent immigrants from other countries. 
The truth is that the percentage of illit 
eracy is decidedly lower in the city of New 
York than in several of our rural counties, 
and that there are more illiterate children 
in the state between the ages of 10 and 14 
(ordinarily the last two years of elemen- 
tary school attendance) who are the chil- 
dren of native born than of foreign born 
parents. The facts are essentially the 
same as between the other cities and the 
rural districts. 

“The explanation is doubtless to be 
found in part in the superior and more 
convenient school accommodations in the 
cities, but there is some reason to think 
it may also be found in the more general 
enforcement of school attendance laws in 
the cities.” 
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Gathering of Ohio Teachers, 


Delegates from all the colleges, normal 
schools, high schools, grade schools, and 
rivate schools of the state of Ohio met in 
olumbus on Dec. 26 to attend the annual 
meeting of the Allied Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Ohio. 

The association is composed of repre- 
sentatives of thirteen difterent organiza- 
tions of Ohio teachers. One of the feat- 
ures of the meeting was the examination 
of teachers and the issuing of certificates. 
City Supt. J. A. Shawan, of Columbus, 
made the address of welcome, and Supt. 
J. W. Carr, of Dayton, the annual address. 


A New Alphabet. 


The Modern Language Asscciation 
held its annual meeting at Haverford, Pa., 
on Dec. 29. One ot the items of business 
was the adoption of a rescluticn approving 
the proposal to hold an internaticnal 
conference of experts in phonetics to ecn- 
sider the formation of a uniform alphabet 
for all languages. Great interest was 
shown in the subject and the hope was 
expressed that some definite concrete 
result would be attained in the simplifica- 
tion of written forms. 

The follcwing were elected as officers 
for the coming year: President, Prof. 
H. A. Todd, Columbia university; Vice- 

residents, Profs. F. M. Warren, Yale, 

. N. Scott, Michigan, and Raymond 
Weeks, Missouri. Prof. C. H. Grand- 
gent, of Harvard, was made secretary, 
and Prof. William Guild Howard, Har- 
vard, treasurer. 


Oppose Unsafe Promises. 


While the delegates to the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation were 
gathering for their tenth annual conven- 
tion in Chicago on Dee. 26, several man- 
agers of private commercial schools met 
in an intormal way and discussed the 
policy of guaranteeing positions which 
is followed by some of the schools. 

In speaking of the discussion, Secretary 
T. W. Bookmyer, of Sandusky, Ohio, 
said: ‘‘Those present were unanimous 
in condemning this policy. No manager 
of a commercial school when he writes to 
a boy whom he has never seen, has a right 
to promise him a position upon the com- 
pletion of his course. He does not know 
that the position will be there.” 


The High School Boy and 
Football. 


On Dec. 28 the superintendents and 

rincipals’ section of the Iowa State 
Tonuless’ Associaticn, then in session at 
Des Moines, adopted by a vote of 90 to 8 
resolutions to abolish interscholastic 
contests in football. In speaking of the 
benefits to be derived from the abolition 
of interscholastic contests Supt. S. K. 
Stevenson of Iowa City said: 

‘Tf the boys want to play on their own 
home grounds, well and good. They will 
get the good which comes from outdoor 
exercise, the dangers of long trips will be 
avoiced, and the evil tendencies to win at 
any expense will be entirely eliminated. 

“Tf the high school boy is to get his 
birthright it will come thru the teachers 
of Icwa standing up and boldly saying, 
‘The high school boys are worth too much 
to their communities and to the great 
state of Iowa to allow the professional 
coach of a college team to teach them 
graft in crder that he may have a winning 
team.’ The high school boy is worth too 





‘Anti’ in Greek means ‘‘opposed to”’ 
—‘‘kamnia” means ‘‘pain’’; therefore, 
‘‘anti-kamnia” means “‘ opposed to pain.”’ 
Health of London, England, says: Two 
antikamnia tablets will relieve nerve pain 
when everything else has failed. A dozen 
five-grain tablets obtained from your 
druggist should be in every house. They 
are always useful in time of pain. 
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oy to be used by the professional gam- 


ler and the promoter to keep games 
going, that he may ply his trade and get 
rich at the expense of innocent boys who 
are offered up to satisfy his greed for gain.”’ 


In Missouri. 


The‘recent State Teachers’ Association 
was the fourth largest ever held, there 
being about 800 in attendance.* It was a 
most representative body. Young men 
from nearly every county of the state 
took active part. Missouri has cause to 
feel proud of its leading teachers. Citi- 
zens commented on the contrast between 
this body and that larger gathering in the 
State Capitol in 1897. 


Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City 
is the first president of the State Teachers’ 
Association to have a second term. He 
was president in 1875 and elected the 
second time thirty years later. It is 
fitting for him, the oldest active member 
of the association, to preside at the semi- 
centennial celebration next year. The 
association was organized in 1856; no 
sessions were held during the civil war. 
The next session will be the forty-fifth. 


College professors and presidents had 
a warm discussicn on school athletics at 
their recent meeting in Jefferscn City. 
All stood for clean athletics. Some were 
in favor of very positive rules prohibiting 
football as now played. Others stood for 
such changes as would reduce risks. The 
people demand that all brutality be 
eliminated or the game prohibited. 


Gov. Folk pleased the teachers very 
much in his address of welcome. He 
convinced them that his heart is right on 
all educational matters. His expressed 
desire to have teachers use him and his 
office to promote the cause of education, 
and the kind reception in the mansion 
completely won their hearts. 


State Superintendendent Carrington 
is making a thoro and extensive investi- 
gation of teachers’ salaries. In his forth- 
coming report he will give figures to show 
that teachers’ salaries are less than those 
paid clerks, stenographers, policemen, 
street cleaners, hotel waiters, and others. 
Missouri teachers are in earnest in de- 
manding adequate compensation for 
service rendered. 


After a thoro discussion of each, the 
following things were done by the State 
Teachers’ Association: (1) Appointed a 
committee to investigate the assessment 
of — and sources of school reven- 
ues. (2) Requested the State Superin- 
tendent to make special investigation of 
teachers’ salaries and report to the asso- 
ciation. (3) Advocated longer tenure 
of position for teachers, especially for 
superintendents of city and town schools. 
(4) Asked that agriculture be made a 
requirement for any grade of teachers’ 
certificate. (5) Commended the com- 
pulsory attendance law, but asked for 
amendments to make it more difficult of 
evasion. (6) Recommended large ap- 
propriations and liberal policies toward 
the new normal schools at Springfield and 
Maryville. 


The discussions at a conference of more 
than one hundred leading teachers held 
in senate chamber on the evening of Dec. 
26, resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the present plan of 
assessing property. More moneys are 
needed and the teachers think that prop- 
erty should be assessed at not less than 
one-half its actual value. 


Thirtcen ex-presidents of the State 
Teachers’ Association were present, at the 
recent meeting at Jefferson City. They 
were J. M. Greenwood, 1875; R. D. Shan- 
non, ’78; W. T. Carrington, ’88; W. J. 
Hawkins, ’92; J. T. Muir, ’94;J. M. White, 
’95; W. H. Martin, ’96; W. S. Dearmont, 
1901; J. A. Whiteford, ’02; G. B. Longan, 
703; Ben Blewett, ’04; C. M. Miller, '05. 


Recent Deaths. 


Miss Jennie A. C. Hagar, a teacher in 
P. S. No. 48, New York, died on Dec. 27 as 
the result of an operation. Miss Hagar had 
been connected with the teaching force of 
the city for nearly forty years. At one time 
she was the general assistant in P. S. No. 
55. She had been a teacher in No. 48 
since 1901, when she was transferred from 
P.S. No. 56. 

Walter Branard Hill, chancellor of the 
University of Georgia, died, Dec. 28, of 

neumonia. Dr. Hill was born in Tal- 

ottom, Ga., Sept. 9, 1851. He was 

raduated from the University of Georgia 
in 1870, and from the law school in 1871, 
with the degree of A. M. From 1871 to 
1899 he practiced law at Macon, where his 
abilities attracted widespread attention, 
and led to his election as chancellor of his 
Alma Mater in the latter year. 

Chancellor Hill compiled the Code of 
Georgia in 1873 and 1882, and was a 
member of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1886 and 
1894. He was a member of the Western 
and Atlantic railroad commission, a 
trustee of the Vanderbilt university, and 
a member of the Southern education 
board. In 1888 he was president of the 
state bar association. He also served as 
chairman of the national bar association’s 
committee on judicial administration. 
At one time he was Prohibition candidate 
for Governor of Georgia. 

Joseph A. Frizzell, of Roslindale, Mass., 
died from the effect of an operation for 
appendicitis on Dec. 29. Mr. Frizzell 
was born in South Boston, Aug. 1, 1864, 
and was a graduate of the Massachusetts 
normal art school. For fifteen years he 
had been teacher in the Boston free 
evening drawing schools, also at the 
institute of technology and the Brookline 
manual training school. Ten years ago 
he was married to Miss Henrietta Tower, 
of Duxbury, and she survives him, with 
one son, who bears the name of Samuel. 
Mr. Frizzell’s brother, an artist of note, 
died some years ago. 

Samuel Brown Parsons died on Jan. 4 
of paralysis, at his home in Flushing, L. I. 
He was eighty-seven years old. Mr. 
Parsons had been an invalid for two or 
three years. Hisson, Samuel B. Parsons, 
the well-known landscape artist, was until 
recently park commissioner of Manhattan. 
Mr. Parsons introduced the seedless or- 
ange into this country in 1859. He was 
president of the Flushing board of trus- 
tees, which established one of the first 
free schools in New York state in 1851. 

Patrick J. Kennedy, senior member of 
the firm of the Barclay street Catholic 
book publishers, P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 
died at his home 142 West Seventy-third 
street, New York, on Jan. 4. He was sixty- 
two years of age. Mr. Kennedy was a mem- 
ber oft he Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Catholic Benev- 
olent Legion, the New York Historical 
Society, and the Catholic Club. 

Mr. Nelson Yoke, for thirty years a 
teacher in the Indianapolis public schools, 
died on Dec. 3 at his home in that city. 
Mr. Yoke received his education at Butler 
college and at De Pauw university. 


Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the 
side and back, what yellowness of the skin, 
what constipation, bad taste in the mouth, 
sick headache, pimples and blotches, and 
loss of courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance ef their functions, and 
eures all their erdimary ailments. Take it. 
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In and Around New York City. 


It has been announced that teachers 
holding day school licenses which entitle 
them to teach in the evening schools, and 
whose records are satisfactory may have 
their names placed on the evening school 
eligible list for the subject or subjects 
which their licenses qualify them to teach 
in the day schools, without undergoing a 
written examination. 


The corporation counsel has declared 
the new teachers’ retirement law to be 
constitutional. This opinion he has ex- 
pressed in a carefully worded communica- 
tion addressed to the board of education. 


On Jan. 3 the board of education re- 
sumed its public lecture courses in all the 
boroughs. The attendance at these lectures 
has increased rapidly, reaching the climax 
during the aeltiee of October and Novem- 
ber, 1905 when it reached the total of 
384,364. Over one hundred new corre- 
lated courses have been arranged by Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger, and cover many 
interesting and instructive subjects, in- 
cluding astronomy, biology, natural his- 
tory, electricity, metallurgy, sociology, 
and literature. 


Public school 68, on West One Hundred 
and Twenty-eighth street, is to have a 
four- story addition. Plans are also 
underway for fifteen more class-rooms 
and a kindergarten for P. S. No. 121, on 
East One Hundred and Second street. 


During the week of Dec. 25 Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger, supervisor of lectures at- 
tended the meeting of the American 
Economic Association at Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. Leipziger went as a representative of 
the educational interests of the city. 


Commissioner James J. Higginson has 
tendered his resignation as a member of 
the board of education. Mr. Higginson 
ointment from Mayor 
Low in 1903. is term would not expire 
until 1908. He was a member of the 
executive committee of the Normal col- 
lege and of the committee on lectures and 
libraries. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller has made a 
contribution of $20,000 to the stock of the 
porposed Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

r. Rockefeller’s subscription brings the 
academy fund up to about $700,000. It 
is expected that the entire fund of $1,000,- 
000 will be raised before the building 
operations are begun. 


Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, principal of Mans- 
field college, Oxford, England, began his 
lectures on “The Religion of Jesus 
Christ,’’ at New York university on Jan. 
3. This is the third series of Deems 
lectures which were founded and endowed 
4 the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy in [memory of Charles Force 
Deems, D. D. ~ 

Dr. Fairbairn’s lectures will continue 
until Jan. 15. 


Pres. Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the 
Rhode Island college of agriculture, and 
mechanic art, was elected president on 
Jan. 2, of the Massachusetts agricultural 
college, situated at Amherst, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Pres. 
Henry H. Goodelle. Mr. Butterfield was 
born in Michigan in 1868, and was grad- 
uated from the Michigan agricultural 
college in 1891. 

The schoolmen of New York held an 
interesting meeting on Jan. 5, at which 
they discussed the articulation between 
elementary and high schools. The chief 
speakers of the evening were Prin. Wil- 
liam McAndrews of the Girls’ Technical 
high school, I. Edwin Goldwasser, of the 
De Witt Clinton high school, District 
Supt. John Dwyer, and Dr. Charles J. 
Pickett, of P. S. No. 5, the Bronx. 


Within a ee of ten days ending Dec. 
23, the public school teachers of New 
York city succeeded in-raising $3,484.33 


received his a 


as a fund for the sufferers from the Jewish 
massacres in Russia. This money was 
contributed almost entirely by pupils in 
the schools.*}:*¢.) BB@3s Bos 


The special legislative commission ap- 
— to arrange the terms of the trans- 
er o1 the Jamaica normal school from the 
state to the city has failed to agree with 
regard to price. The matter will proba- 
bly have to be settled by act of legislature. 


Plans are being considered for an addi- 
tional floor to the board of education 
building at Park avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street. The new floor will be occupied 
by the educational museum and the 
building bureau. 


The reception given in honor of Presi- 
dent Tifft, of the board of education, by 
the Women Principals’ Association at 
Sherry’s on Dec. 9 was a brilliant affair. 
The guests were received by the officers 
of the association, Katherine D. Blake, 
president; Josephine E. Rogers, honorary 
president; Caroline Emanuel, vice-presi- 
dent; Margaret Knox, corresponding 
secretary; Mary C. O’Brien, recording 
secretary, and Mary A Curtis, assisted by 
Mrs. Tifft. 


Dr. Daniel T. McDougal of New York 
city has been appointed director of the 
newly created department of botanical 
research, established by the Carnegie 
institute in the city of Washington. T. 
McDougal has resigned as assistant direc- 
tor of the New York Botanical Gardens, 
to accept the position. 

The new department of the institute 
will have charge of the Desert Botanical 
Laboratory at Tucson, Arizona. Other 
appointments on the staff include Prof. 
J. E. Lloyd, of Teachers college, who 
will resign from his present position at 
the end of the school year and become a 
resident investigator at the laboratory. 


Pratt Institute Art Lectures. 


The second series of Wednesday art 
lectures to be given at the Pratt institute, 
Brooklyn, will begin on Jan. 10, with an 
address on ‘‘ Rome and Its Contributions 
to the World of Art.”” The remaining 
lectures are scheduled as follows: 

Jan. 17—Roman Domestic Architec- 
ture; The Cities of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. : 

Jan. 24—Architecture of the Roman 
Empire; Sculpture and Decoration. 

Jan. 31—KEarly Christian and Byzan- 
tine Art. 

Feb. 7—Romanesque Architecture and 
Ornament. 

Feb. 14—Gothic Architecture, Sculp- 
ture and Decoration. 

Feb. 21—Renaissance Architecture and 
Decoration. 

Feb. 28—Renaissance Sculpture. 


To Remedy Retirement Fund 
Defects. 


In connection with the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association meeting held 
at Atlantic City on Dec. 29, a committee 
was appointed and empowered to draft 
a bill to cure the defects in the present 
retirement fund law. The committee 
comprises—President Swingle, of the 
state association; the president of the 
state board of education, Supts. Addison 
B. Poland of Newark, William E. Chan- 
cellor of Paterson, William M. Swingle of 
Orange; Ebenezer MacKey of Trenton, 
Henry M. Mason of Plainfield, James E. 
Bryan of Camden, John E. Enright of 
Freehold, H. J. Neal of Lakewood, the 
president and — secretary of the 
retirement fund department, the state 
superintendent of public instruction, the 
members of the retirement fund inquiry 
commission,’and the following principals: 
Albert F. Chadwick, Paterson; Otto H. 
Schultz, Newark; Miss Mary A. Bur- 


roughs, Camden, and Miss Margaret L. 
Van Winkle, Jersey City. 

The executive committee was requested 
to select Atlantic City as the next place 
of meeting. It was determined also to 
renew efforts for a tenure of office bill, 
protecting teachers against removal for 
political reasons. Such a bill failed to 
pass last year because the state board of 
education declined to approve the meas- 


ure. 
Suit for Back Pay Ended. 


On Jan. 15 the department of education 
will turn over to the estate of Oscar E. 
Shaul the sum of $18,000, which the 
courts have decided the department owed 
him as back pay. This is the final result 
of ten years’ struggle in the civil courts. 

Mr. Shaul was the principal of an ele- 
mentary school in Brooklyn some ten 
—_ ago, when Dr. Maxwell was at the 

ead of the local school system. For 
many years Mr. Shaul had held a license 
from the state, and during this long period 
had been employed under it as a teacher 
and supervisor. When he was dismissed 
he began action for reinstatement. After 
much litigation he was awarded a verdict 
in 1904. The board of education entered 
an appeal. This made Mr. Shaul des- 
pondent and he shot himself. The appeal 
proved to be unsuccessful. 


Free Education. 


Besides the education given free in the 
public schools there is need of free educa- 
tion in many other directions. To meet 
this need-the International Free Scholar- 
ship Society is making efforts; it has es- 
tablished fourteen scholarships at Alfred 
university, N. Y., by obtaining as many 
donors of $1,000 each (in whole or in al 
also twelve free scholarships in the Virgi 
School of Music; four in the Morningside 
Conservatory; two in the School of Ex- 

ression; one in Art and Designing; one 
in Wood Carving; one in Needle Work— 
all these in New York city. 

We have before referred to this effort to 
furnish education free undertaken by 
Mrs. Margaret Macdonald. There are 
branches of the International Sunshine 
Free Scholarship Association being formed 
in each state, so that deserving young 
men may go to college even if poor. 
To sustain themselves they must do work 
of some kind. Three young Japanese 
boys have been appointed on the Free 
Scholarships; one of the most enthus- 
iastic helpers is a Japanese merchant. 
The scholarships in special schools in 
New York city referred to will provide 
means for special education in needful 
directions. The society office at 32 
Union Square receives age A visitors who 
exhibit great interest in the progress of 
this beneficial plan. 


Work of the Board of Education. 


In a letter to the mayor, President 
Tifft of the board of education gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the work of the board 
from Jan. 1, 1905 to Dec. 15. a 
this period contracts have been awarde 
for twenty-one new buildings and thirty- 
one new additions. This gives 50,050 
new sittings. Of this number 36,750 
have been made ready during the year. 

The average attendance in all the 
schools for the year ending July 31, 1905 
was 487,005 an increase of 20,434 over 
that of 1904. In the elementary schools 
the attendance was 468,109, an increase of 
19,159; in high schools, 18,015, increase 
1,150, and in training schools 881, an 
increase of 125. 

The registration was 534,240 for all 
schools, an increase of 15,050. In the 
elementary schools alone the registration 
increased 13,533 to 510,359. The high 
school registration was 23,128, an increase 
of 1,447. To handle this vast army of 
children, 11,801 teachers were employed, 
an increase of 325 over 1904. 
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Evening School Examinations. 


Announcement is made by the board of 
examiners that the examinations for 
licenses to teach in the evening schools 
will be held from Feb. 5 to 20 inclusive. 
The following is the schedule of tests: 

ELEMENTARY ScHoots—Feb. 5 at 1.30 
P. M., English to foreigners; Feb. 6, 2 P. 
M., common, branches; Feb. 7, 3 P. M., 
bookkeeping; Feb. 8, 2 P. M., stenograph 
Feb. 13, 1.30 P. M., freehand, mechanical, 
and architectural drawing and shopwork; 
Feb. 15, 2 P. M., cooking, millinery, and 
sewing and dressmaking. 

Evenine High Scuoots—Feb. 7, 3 P. 
M., bookkeeping; Feb. 8, 2 P. M., stenog- 
raphy and typewriting; Feb. 9, 3.30 P. 
M., chemistry, mathematics and physics; 
Feb. 13, 1.30 P. M., freehand, mechanical, 
and architectural drawing; Feb. 14. 3.30 
P. M., French, German, Latin, and Span- 
ish; Feb. 15, 3 P. M., advanced millinery 
and dressmaking, domestic science; Feb. 
16, 3.30 P. M., English composition and 
literature; Feb. 19, 3 P. M., printing and 
typesetting, bookbinding, electrical en- 
gineering, electric installation and prac- 
tice, and steam engineering. 


Teachers Recover Back Pay. 


On Dec. 27 Justice Gaynor of the 
Supreme Court rendered a decision in 
favor of fourteen public school teachers 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn, granting 
them back pay for duties performed as 
assistant principals. y 

These teachers received appointments 
as assistant principals but later the title 
was taken away, also the full amount of 
salary which went with the positions. It 
was argued that the plaintiffs were en- 
titled to pay only as ordinary teachers. 
The amount awarded amounts to more 
than $24,000. 


Conference of Teachers of 
Country Schools. 


New Pattz, N. Y.—The first of a series 
of educational conferences which will be 
held either at the New Paltz normal school 
or in the vicinity, at such intervals as may 
be found expedient, took place Jan. 6, 
in the normal school under the most 
favorable conditions. 


The object of the conference was a 
discussion of the country school, and ways 
and means of making the little red school- 
house a power for progress and prosperity 
in the highest meaning of the term thru- 
out the land. 


Prin. Myron T. Scudder had called 
together those whose experience with 
rural schools and country life has been 
such as to make their opinions of value 
and assistance, among the visitors being 
Commissioner M. G. Rhodes, Miss May 
Satterlee, Miss Ethel Castle, Messrs. 
Garrison, Terwilliger, John Follette Pom- 
eroy, and Frank Davis, all teaching in 
neighboring district schocis. Most of the 
normal faculty were on hand, and there 
were also several normal students present, 
who, before coming to New Paltz, had had 
experience in country schools. From 
outside of this immediate neighborhood 
were Miss Marion E. Bradbury of the 
Allegheny preparatory school, and Dr. 
Albert A. Snowden of Teachers college. 


From the fact that almost one-half. of 
the school children in the country are 
attending rural schools, 95 per cent. of 
those being in schools of one room only, 
as brought out by the opening remarks of 
Mr. Scudder, it becomes apparent that all 
considerations of these questions must 
take in very largely the present pros- 
perity and future existence of the Amer- 
ican farmer. With this in mind, Mr. 
Scudder had invited Mr. Isaac Lefever 
and Capt. W. H. Blake, both prominent 
members of the local Grange, being re- 
spectively Worthy Master and Lecturer, 
to participate in the discussion, and their 
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vital interest and earnest contributions 
to the general remarks showed how deeply 
the farmer’s interest is rooted in ie 
schools. 


Altho, ‘‘ said Mr. Scudder,’’ the country 
schools in many sections of the United 
States have dwindled away to almost 
nothing, and altho the aspect of rural life 
is rapidly changing in many ways, the 
fact remains that the farmer and his 
school will never go out of business, that 
farm lands will increase in value, that even 
our hens to-day beat the gold mines all to 
pieces, in spite of the fact that not one 
chick in a hundred is raised scientifically. 
At the same time it is well known that the 
conditions of rural life are not always 
favorable to progress, and frequently 
become unbearable to vigorous, ambitious 
young people. Consequently, many of 
our best American citizens are becoming 
fugitives from their farms, seeking greater 
opportunity and a wider life in villages 
and cities. There is danger that the 
good old families will be replaced more 
and more by poorer stock, even by Euro- 
pean peasants, some of them very unde- 
sirable additions to the rural population, 
and that, as a consequence, ignorance, 
criminality, and loss of respect may make 
many of our country districts increas- 
ingly undesirable as homes for bright, 
wide-awake, and good people.’’ 


The main question brought before the 
meeting was: What can be done to pro- 
mote the welfare of the rural districts? 
How can the country school be made to 
reach the young people still more effect- 
ively and vitalize their isolated lives to 
fresh impulses and higher purposes? 
What can the New Paltz normal school 
do to co-operate with the country schools 
within its reach, to inspire and assist them 
not only to do this work themselves but to 
set examples to other schools which may 
be followed with some certainty of happy 
results? 


Several points under this head were 
taken up and discussed with great anima- 
tion: 

The preparation of normal students in 
wnmmedl training, home science, and in 
important branches of agriculture and 
handicraft. 


The institution of traveling libraries 
from school to school. 


The improvement of school grounds 
and the beautifying ot, school buildings 
both outside and inside. 


The school garden. 

A closer organization not only of teach- 
ers but of pupils in a given section. Con- 
solidation of several small schools and the 
transportation of pupils by carriages or 
trolleys. 

The possibility and advisability of 
teaching agriculture in country schools. 

The sentiment of the meeting on these 
questions was as follows: 


That normal schools should be pre- 
pared to give students careful and thoro 
training in agriculture and handicraft. In 
the case of agriculture this training should 
not be to the end of having this branch 
taught in the country schools, but that 
the teacher might be in intelligent accord 
with the life and problems of the sur- 
rounding community. Training in handi- 
craft, however, would be useful from the 
point of utility as well as of mental train- 
ing, and might well be introduced as 
opportunity offers. The long recesses 
might be utilized for this, and home work 
encouraged. 


That every effort should be made to 
provide children in the country schools, 
and indirectly their parents, with’ good 
mixed literature, and thru the schools to 
cultivate the habit of reading such books; 
and that this could well be done by little 
traveling libraries, circulated under the 
direction of the school commissioner. 


That it would be possible for the normal 
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school to help country school teachers 
in various ways (e. g. by example and 
suggestion, by exchanging collections, by 
sending exhibits of work done by pupils, 
ete.), in the matter of equipment and of 
beautifying and otherwise improving 
school-houses and grounds, and that this 
subject ought to be taken up at once. 


That school gardens might be made 
of great profit to country children as well 
as to city children. The objection of the 
Grangers present that the farmer’s boy 
would find more profit in literature and 
kindred studies after having worked in a 
garden from sunrise until school time was 
met of course by the consideration. that a 
school garden is intended for those—the 
great majority—who have no garden to 
work at home, and also for the little chil- 
dren. For experience has shown that 
no subject appeals to a child more strongly 
and completely, develops him in more 
directions, gives him more new interests, 
and vitalizes his whole life more than 
working in the soil and discovering for 
himself how Mother Earth rewards in- 
telligent industry and produces food and 
clothing for her children. Intelligent 
gardening under a good teacher is a 
mighty instrument for mind and soul 
training. 

That many of the drawbacks in a coun- 
try school come from the isolation that 
tends to drag both teacher and pupil into 
stagnation, and that ——— should 
be contrived for seeing the work of other 
schools and for mingling with the youn 
and old of other districts in inter-schoo 
functions. 


The practical results of the conference 
are important: 

The teachers left the conference full of 
enthusiasm. Beginning at once, the 
schools represented there will show more 
sociability, more industry, more beauty, 
and a deeper appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities of their environment. 


The members of the Grange present 
informed the meeting that they would 
bring up the topics of the conference at 
the next regular meeting of the Grange, 
and, amongst other things, would discuss 
the matter of offering in some of the coun- 
try schools, prizes to stimulate farm boys 
to do some experimental work on their 
own account at their homes, either with 
crops or live stock and so be induced to 
study the problems and possibilities of 
farm life or country life with more atten- 
tion and interest; with a possibility of 
extending the offering of prizes to the 
house work and cooking of the girls. 

It was also decided that a union meet- 
ing of the country schools within reach of 
the normal should be held during the 
coming spring, when all such schools shall 
be invited to inspect the work of the train- 
ing school and join in exercises suitable to 
the occasion. Undoubtedly, too, the 
country schools will be visited by little 
groups from the normal. 

After the meeting a practical demon- 
stration of the value of domestic science 
as taught in the normal school by Miss 
Sarah A. Nichols was given by pupils of 
the ninth grade and normal students,who 
served the visitors with a delightful lunch 
in the art room. 

Ernest Coss. 


“The Story of the Harp,” by W. H. 
Grattan Ford, is the latest addition to the 
Music Sto Series, issued by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. The book traces the 
earliest form of the harp in Egypt, Assy- 
ria, Babylonia, and Persia, its associa- 
tions pone 4 use in the temples of the Jews, 
its introduction into the service of the 
Christian-church, its use in Ireland in the 
sixth century, with the stories of noted 
Irish saints and harpists, and the revivals 
of the popularity of the instruments are 
described in the activity of Handel, 
Adam, Mozart, Hugh Kelly, and others. 
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Growth of New York Central 
Lines. 

The appointment of Mr. George H. 
Daniels as head of the newly created 
department of advertising for the New 
Yorx Central lines is a fitting tribute to 
the efficiency of Mr. Daniels’ twenty 
years’ service as the General Passenger 
Agent of the road. 

The development of this immense sys- 
tem is one of the astounding features of 
modern railroading. There is no ques- 
tion but that wise and judicious advertis- 
ing, in which Mr. Daniels has always been 
a firm believer, has been the keynote of 
this remarkable development. 

In an address before the New York 

State Press Association a few years ago 
Mr. Daniels made the point that the rail- 
road is the advance agent of commerce 
and that railway advertising had been of 
immense value to American manufac- 
turers in calling the attention of the whole 
world to the excellent work done by our 
inventors and mechanics. This fact is 
illustrated, said Mr. Daniels, in the Em- 
pire State Express, The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited, and other trains that 
connect the East with the West; the 
average foreigner, arguing that the men 
who are able to turn out such machines 
must be able to build almost anything, 
and that the farm machinery, and all 
kinds of industrial machinery made in 
America, must be of the very best quality. 
Railroad advertising has certainly been 
the means of bringing thousands of men 
here from foreign countries to investigate 
our manufactures, and has wonderfully 
increased our foreign commerce. 
. On taking up his new work Mr. Daniels 
spoke quite freely of his plans. In part 
he said: ‘‘I am sure that all agree that it 
will be of interest to every American to 
know that ome great system of railways 
is preparing to place itself in touch with, 
first, all Americans, and secondly, with 
the people of foreign countries reached by 
way of the Pacific as well as the Atlantic 
oceans. 

‘‘Our idea is to have the American 
people know more about our marvelous 
country and by informing them thru the 
means of travel—which after all is the 
greatest educator the world has ever 
known—we shall make them better citi- 
zens and they will be better prepared to 
enjoy a trip to a foreign well after they 
have seen some of the principal sights of 
America. 

‘‘We shall endeavor to impress our 
people and the strangers within our gates 
with our facilities for transportation and 
thru this new department will, in- 
cidentally, assist every American manu- 
facturer in placing his goods in 
the markets of the world and by so 
doing we hope to become more and 
more useful and helpful, to every legiti- 
mate industry in America.” 
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Literary Items. 


F It is reported that Miss Margaret Sher- 
wood’s novel ‘‘The Coming of the Tide,’”’ 
has been adopted by a well-known New 
York school for girls. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. are the publishers. 


“Our True Manhood,” published by the 
Stockham Publishing Co. is said to be a 
good text-book for boys in the high school. 


The ‘‘English Dialect Grammar,’’ by 
Prof. Joseph Wright, published m London 
by Henry Frowde, comprises the dialects 
of England, of the Shetland and Orkne 
islands, and of those parts of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales where English is 
habitually spoken. The compiler’s ob- 
ject has been to bring out as far as possi- 
ble the main characteristic features of all 
the dialects, and to furnish philologists 
and others interested in the subject with 
a concise and systematic account of the 
phonology and accidence.”’ In writing 
the work, which is the first of its kind ever 
produced, Prof. Wright compiled the in- 
dex first. It contains 2,131 words, 15,- 
924 dialect forms, and over 90,000 refer- 
ences to counties or parts of counties. 


In the illustrations for ‘‘Verses for 
Jock and Joan,’’ the new book for little 
folk by Mrs. Payne Whitney (Fox, Duf- 
field Co.), the artist, Miss Charlotte 
Harding, is among the first to depart 
from the traditions of juvenile illustrators, 
with their hard-and-fast delineation, and 
monotonous fields of color. To the out- 
of door subjects especially Miss Harding 
has given a touch of the impressionistic 
and an atmosphere which has already 
attracted attention among artistic circles, 
with the result that this group of draw- 
ings is to form a special feature at the 
annual exhibit of the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia early next year. 


Sir Oliver Lodge, the eminent English 
writer on educational topics has written a 
book on ‘‘Easy Mathematics, Chiefly 
Arithmetic. Being a collection of Hints 
to Teachers, Parents, Self-Taught Stu- 
dents, and Adults, and containing a 
Summary or Indication of Most Things 
in Elementary Mathematics Useful to be 
Known.”’ The author has attempted to 
make the instruction ‘‘interesting,’’ and 
to assist older students and teachers in 
method of presentation. The Macmillan 
Company publishes the book. 


D. C. Heath & Co. are issuing for the 
convenience of high school teachers of 
English preparing students for college and 
enabling them to meet more easily the 
college entrance requirements for the 

ears 1909-11, a volume containing both 

ebster’s ‘“‘Bunker Hill Oration” and 
Washington’s “‘ Farewell Address,” edited 
by Dr. A. J. George. 


Chicago Educational Notes. 


By Mary Ricuarps Gray. 


The list of excuses offered by parents 
and children who have offended against 
the law have the charm of variety if 
nothing else. Here are some that have 
been hurled at Mr. Bodine of the de- 
partment of compulsory education: 

‘*Had the toothache for a period cover- 
ing a year or more.” 

‘“‘Had to stay home while mother 
washed.” 

‘Had a hole in my head.”’ 

“‘Had to drive father’s wagon.’’ (Three 
times this one.) 

‘Teacher wouldn’t let me go to school.” 

‘Sister had a broken leg and mother 
was sick.” ° 


“Had to mind the baby.” (Four 
times this excuse. ) 

‘*Had to carry dinner pail.”’ 

‘‘Refused to go to school. Had ideas 


of running things at,home.” 
The trouble at the John,Worthy schoo: 


arising out of a vague understanding of 
where the authority of the board of edu- 
cation ended and that of the Bridewell 
officers began, is finally ended. The 
ge George B. Masslich, and five of 

is teachers, Johri M. Boyer, Edith M. 
Brogan, Fred C. Decker, Alma B. Morton, 
and Mrs. Carey H. Ruarc, have been 
transferred. Within five years there 
have been five changes in the principal- 
ship of this school, and now Mr. 
W. Stahl, who did such excellent work 
here a few years ago and was transferred 
at his own request, is back again at the 
head of the corrective institution. 

The boys in this school no matter what 
their degree of badness are all classed as 
incorrigibles and young and old are 
crowded in together, there being 406 in 
quarters designed for 150. The grading 
is according to scholastic attainments 
rather than moral character. The rule 
8 no corporal punishment. 


Frank 
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(Literary Notes Continued.) 
A Book for all Intelligent Citizens 


In view of the exceedingly important 
role played by money and banking in the 
modern world, it is remarkable how few 
works of authority, especially in the 
English language, lv been published 
on this subject. The only volumes of 
importance that comes readily to mind 
are Walker’s book on ‘‘Money,” and 
‘“Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
change,’’ by Professor Jevons. Many 
controversial works on bimetallism, credit 
currency, and kindred subjects have been 
issued at intervals during the past cen- 
tury and a half, but have lost interest 
with the passing of the occasion which 
called them forth. The scarcity of litera- 
ture on this topic adds greatly to the im- 

ortance of the new work by Charles A. 
Conant, published under the title of 
“The Principles of Money and Banking’”’ 
(Harpers). r. Conant has had an un- 
usual training, both theoretical and 
practical, in money matters; and his 
work is not only of indispensable value to 
the banker and financier, but is a popular 
and readable treatise for the average 
intelligent citizen who desires knowledge 
of banking principles and the workings of 
the money market. 


Prof. David E. Smith, author of ‘‘The 
Outlook for Arithmetic in America,”’ etc., 
recently gave a series of lectures on ‘‘Do 
the College -Entrance Requirements in 
Mathematics Demand a Disproportionate 
Time in the Secondary School Curricu- 
lum?” and ‘‘ What Should be the Prepar- 
ation of a Teacher of Secondary Mathe- 
matics in the American High School of 
To-day?’’ These lectures were delivered 
before the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools at Annapolis, Md. 
on Dec. 2. Ginn & Co. will send post- 
paid on request copies of Professor Smith’s 
monograph ‘‘The Outlook for Arithmetic 
in America.” 


The Macmillan Company is sending out 
Volume I. of the School Edition of Thucyd- 
dides, edited by E. C. Marchant, who in 
his introduction suggests ‘‘lines of thought 
or investigation.’’ He also deals with 
the life of Thucydides, his predecessors 
and contemporaries, an analysis of the 

resent volume, the ‘‘ Mind and Style”’ of 

hucydides; his speeches, and the extant 
manuscripts and texts of his writings. 
The volume has Greek and English 
indices. 


Smiles and Tears. 


There is a tribe in central Africa among 
whom speakers in public debates are re- 
quired to stand on one leg while speaking 
and to speak only as long as they can so 
stand. 


Beecher's Reply. 


Teachers who have trouble in keeping 
their charges attentive and interested 
may well take to heart the reply of Henry 
Ward Beecher to a young theological 
student, who asked him what to do 
when people went to sleep. Said the 
great preacher: ‘‘All I can tell you is 
what we do in Plymouth church. 

‘‘The sexton has orders, when any one 
goes to sleep there, to go up into the 
pulpit and wake up the minister. ’’—S. S. 


Times. ‘ 
My Friend. 

You are my friend, for you have smiled 
with me, 

My help and hope in fair. and stormy 
weather; 

I like you for the joys you’ve whiled with 
me, 

I love you for the griefs we’ve wept to- 
gether. 


—N1ixon WATERMAN. 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Solen- 
tific Instruments, 

Kverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


(Washington Square, New York City) 





New Courses Beginning in February 


Principles of Physical Training, Dr. Gulick. 
Sociology, Prof. MacDouga 
Spec Method in History Fand Reading, Dean 


Nature Study, Mr. Hunter. 

ae. will be fu thirty-hour courses and credit 
will be given for them. 

The School offers twenty-eight aifferent courses 
in education and related scsences. 


ger 


For Descriptive Circular address the undersigned 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicago 
4 Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 30 
academic entyons* of High School and College 
grade. One-half the work for an A.B., Ph. B 
8S. B. degree may be done by correspondence. ‘he. 
gin study any time. Address,The University of 
Chicago, ‘Div. Y.) Chicago, Illinois. 
BOOKS 


FRENCH for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave, NEW YORK 


Blackboard Stencils 


Are the cheapest, handiest, most satis- 
factory means of LUustration in school. 
Our list comprises over 500 subjects. 
Send 10 cents in stamps and we will send 
you twosamples for trial—a map of North 
America and a drawing or language les- 
son—together with catalog containing 
complete list. See special list for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas on page 260 
of this issue of TEACHERS MAGAZINE. 











BERCY’S TEXT 
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ENEELY & CO. 
Witla te SELLS 


Please mention this paper when writing 




















The Head of the Family. 


Way over yonder in de wes’ 
De sun he say ge night; 

De clouds dey pile de kivers up 
So’s he kin sleep all right. 

He travel far, he travel fas’ 
Across de sky all day; 

He reckons dat he’ll jes’ turn in, 
Too tired foh work or play. 


But Mrs. Moon, she —_ along, 
A-lookin’ mighty fine, 
An’ all the family of stars 
Is startin’ out to shine. 
De hard work’s done by Mistah Sun, 
Dey’ve sent him f’om de sky, 
While all his kin folks gathers ’roun’ 
To laugh and jollify. 
— Washington Star. 


A Revelation. 


If there are any doubting Thomases or 
Maidens fair, or those unfair, who fain 
would be fair, let them use Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream and prove the 
efficacy of what the proprietor has so long 
tried to impress on the minds of all, in 
nearly every part of the world. Asa Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, it has no equal or 
rival. If the reader would prove the 
virtues of Oriental Cream, use it where a 
Scratch or slight Cut, or where a Black- 
head or Pimple is troubling you, then you 
see its healing and purifying qualities—if 
it does its work ae 4 then read the adver- 
tisement again for further testimony of its 
virtues, and by using Oriental Cream 





renew both Youth and Beauty. 


The Spirit of Winter. 


The Spirit of Winter is with us, making | 
its presence known in many different | 
ways—sometimes by cheery sunshine and | 
glistening snows, and sometimes by driv- | 
ing winds and blinding storms. To many | 

eople it seems to take a delight in making | 
Bad things worse, for rheumatism twists | 
harder, twinges sharper, catarrh becomes | 
more annoying, and the many symptoms | 
of scrofula are developed and aggravated. | 
There is not much poetry in this, but | 
there is truth, and it is a wonder that) 
more people don’t get rid of these ail- 
ments. The medicine that cures them— 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—is easily obtained | 
and there is abundant proof that its cures 
are radical and mennees | 


| 
| 
| 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been used | 
for OVER FIFTY sean by b ee oF F MOTH. 
ERS for oe is) DR: ow ah 
WITH PERFECT SUCORSS. It 
CHILD, SOFKTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS A ALE Pain 
oy WIND Miyey and is the best rem for 
DIARRHEA. Soid i v, oes, part of the 
world. Be sure to boy for ‘ inslow’s Bocthing 
Syrup. And take no other tre. bn five cents.a 
bottle. 
| 








those who hav vé 
in house-cleaning: 
iS like magic.Try a 


bend, Pw an oO 










used SAPOLIO 


| 
| 





H know its service 


icake ofitatonce. 





308 Congress Street, 


Sour Stomach 


for the last two years. 
cine and other = 8, but could find no relief only 
for a short tim will recommend Cascarets to 
my friends as the only thing for indigestion and 


' gour stomach and to keep the cane n good con- 


dition. Th re very nice toe 
ie ws “Ha: det Stuckley, “Mauch Chunk, Pa. 





Best For 
The Bowels. 


They WORK WHILE YOU sitet 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or pe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold ix: bulk. The genuine tablet stamped cco. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 599 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
nN AE ARI LIN, 


“ToRAe GREAT 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


i om ar. \ Con PAN Y 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the people 
of these United States In RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 





COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Thelr custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 


BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 


Goods are always FRESH ana 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 
and have a happy home. , 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 
VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 





JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
days from New York; 
Wednesdays from Bos 
ton. A most delightfal 
trip of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orchard 


Steamer every Week Day 
all year round. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





“ BREWER ween cy 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 








' 31 Union Sq., New York 
Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 16th year 
For quick work, cali, phone or wire. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sormins Sackes 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank to-day 


16th YEAR 17-21 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


R. F. CLARK, Mgr. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY cinvctont Teachers Assists Teacher: 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


. 9 * 
T 4 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Rostion@, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, ‘17 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 513 Rookery Block Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY SPry.tnterstats appointments 


Pa. to Me.—Anna L. Bard, Factoryville, to Aroostock Normal. Pa. to Mass.—Rose E. Loewner, 
Savre, to sandisfield. Mass. to Conn.—Mary E. Alien, South Hadley,to Shelton. N.Y. to N.J. 
—Mrs Vary Morris, Amsterdam. to Point Pleasant. Va. to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynehbure. 
—— erley. N.Y. to Md.—Martha Smith, Syracuse to Frostburg Normal. N.Y. to Va.— 
Mallory, Phoenix, i Chatham. Ohio to W.Va.—Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wes- 

fogpe aes to La.—Florence E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N.Y. to 
Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. to Colo.—Frances C. Helden. 


Redland, to Denver Normal: 
Tnese arecnly specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


FISHER f= ACENCY ® 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Our Twenty-First Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but about 
schools in general. Sert free to any address. 


How to Teach Manuals 


This series of books gives in compact form the latest and best methods 
of teaching. They are written from a schoolroom standpoint and contain just 
the help teachers need. Each, flexible cloth cover, 25 cents. 


Kellogg’s—How to Manage Busy Work. 11. Seeley’s--How to Teach Primary 


eee ae 2 Payee's How to Teach Butterflies 


2 
3. Latter's—How to Teach Paper Folding ' and Bees 

— Cer to Teach to Read 13. Elson’ ’s—How to Teach U.S. History. 
ee ee 14. Kellogg’s—How to Teach Writing. 
5. Kellogg’s—How to Make Charts. 15. Codd’s—How to Teach Constructive 
6. Payne’s—How to Teach Minerals. Work in Primary Schools. 
7 
8 
9 
1 



































. Payne’s—How to Teach Birds. 16. Payne’s—How to Teach About Aqua- 
. Payne’s—How to Teach Bugs. tic Life. 

Kellogg’s—How to Teach Fractions. 17. Payne’s—How to Teach About Trees. 

o. Kellogg’s—How to Teach Clay Model- 18. Kellogg’s—How to be a Successful 
ing. Teacher. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 25 cents each. 


These and hundreds of books for teachers are fully described in our 150- 
page catalogue, sent free to any address. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 
61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














A Successful 


@ Teacher’s 
@ Tool- 
@ Chest 


Every successful teacher has been a close 
and thorough student of the art of teach- 
ing. Besides her own aptitude she has 
constantly at her command the best 
counsellors obtainable—the books of those 
who have been most efficient: in their 
career. We offer the enterprising teacher 
the following selection of books as a 
working tool-chest. 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching 
By Str JosHvuaG. FitcH. A very vee J edition 
of an educational classic. 
Chapter 1. The Teacher and his Assistants. Chapter II. 
The School, its Aims and Organization. Chapter 
Ill. The ~chool Room and Its Appliances. Chapter 
IV Discipline. Chapter V. Learning and Kemem- 
bering. Chapter VI. Examining. Chapter VII. 
Preparatory Training. Chapter VIII. The Study 
of Language. Chapter IX. The English Language. 
Chapter X. Arithmetic as an Art. Chapter XI. 
Arithmetic asa Science. Chapter XII. Geography 
and the Learning of Facts. Cuapter Xi IL. an. 
Chapter XIV. Natural Science. Chapter XV. 
Correlation of Studies. 
Onur edition is printed from new plates in large, clear 
type, and contains 462 pages; the binding is handsome 
ibrary cloth; the frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. 
Fitch; topic side headings are inserted to aid the 
reader. $1.25; net 90c.: postage l0c. 


Fitch’s Improvement in the Art of 


Teaching 
By Siz J. G. FrtcH. Points out in clear language the 
means by which one may become & good teacher. Also 
contains a course of study for teachers. It is based 
upon the idea so prevalent in the best normal schoois 
to-day that the young teacherneedsto SEE good teach- 
ing, if possible, and have its defects and excellencies 

pointed out. 15 cents. 


Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention 


By Sir J.G.Fitcs. The Art of Securing Attention 
is at the etl kl of all discipline and its mastery 
essential to success. This little book, by one of the 
greatest teachers of our time. is full of helpful advice— 
it gives ‘the foundation principles. There is no teacher 
who will not be helped by it. anijla covers. 15 cents. 


+ ° ° 
ughes’ Mistakes in Teachin ng 

AMES L. HUGHES, Inspector of Schools, ronto, 
oneke This remarkable book is without doubt the 
most valuable to the average teacher of any published. 
In a plain, sensible, direct manner the author notes the 
chief faults in school management, in discipline, in 
methods, in aims, in netmat training, and how to 
avoid them. 


Hughes’ Securing and Retaining 
Attention 


gg L. HuGHES. This is the best book on this 

su 

CONTE NTS. I. General Principles. II. Kinds of At- 
tention. Ill. Characteristics of Good Attention. 
1V. Conditions of Attention. V, Essential Charac 
teristics of the Teacher in Securing Attention. VI. 
How to Control a Class. VII. Methods of Stimuiat- 
ing and Cneing a Desire for Knowledge. VIII, 
How to Gratify and Develop the Desire a fer Mentai 
Activity. IX. Distracting Attention. X. Training 
the Power of Attention. XI. General Suggestions 
Regarding Attention. 


Hughes’ How to Keep Order 


By James L. HUGHES. Easily the most sensible, 
sutienl helpful book on this subject. Here are titles 
of a few a ay per under Incentive Agencies: Fear; 
Love of Praise; Ambition; Emulation; Competition, 
Pride, Desire to Pleage, Delight of Co- -operation. Sym- 
coned Delight _in Overcoming Difficulties, Desire to 

now, Love of Change, of Activity, of Work, etc. There 
is no teacher who wil! not be greatly benefited by read- 
mgit. 5 cents. 


Kellogg’s Schoo! Management 

By Amos M. KELLOGG, Editor of the School Journal. 
This book is entirely devoted to the government of a 
school—the most difficult of all schvol work, and it is 
filled with original and practical ideas on the subject. 
It is invaluable to the teacher who desires to have his 
school “ well-governed. 

1, It suggests methods of guekening an interest in 
the studies and in school work. 2. It suggests methods 
ot making the schoo! = a ig "3. Above all it shows 
that pupils to be well governed must be seif-governed. 
I. shows how to develop self-government in yon 
4. It shows how pepalerattensanes, industry. cour- 
teous behavior may be secured. 5. It has een translated 
into Spanish and Japanese. 1, pages; cloth 60 cents 


Taylor’s Art of Class Management 


and Discipline 
By Joseps 8. TAYLOR, Ph.D.; Asst. Supt. N. Y. City 
Schools. A boos for the class teacher. Discipline is 
always the first_ problem a beginner has to sotve in the 
school-room. It remains a question of paramount 
importance throughout a teacher's career, 
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